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HOWARD HIGH SCHOOL, THE OUTSTAND- 
ING PIONEER COEDUCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL IN MISSOURI 


BY DOROTHY B. DORSEY 


Among the numerous “Academies,’’ ‘‘Seminaries,’’ and 
similar schools which flourished in pioneer Missouri before 
the establishment of publicly supported educational institu- 
tions, Howard High School, founded at Fayette in Howard 
county, though almost unheard of today, is shown by old 
Missouri newspapers of the forties to have enjoyed a State- 
wide popularity unparalleled by any known contemporary 
school in Missouri outside St. Louis. 

Originating from a school founded in 1844 with an en- 
rollment of six boys, Howard High School became in 1845 
definitely coeducational. Before 1850, the rooming house 
facilities of the little town of Fayette were taxed to the utmost 
and many students had to be quartered in the country. 
By the end of the school year 1849-50, the number of boys 
and girls in Howard High School was approximately three 
times the number of students in attendance at the State 
University at Columbia and outstripped the enrollments of 
the scientific and literary (7. e., academic) departments of 
St. Louis University. No catalogs of Howard High School 
are known to exist, but by 1855 the Glasgow Weekly Times 
reports the chairman of the school’s visiting committee as 
stating that the eleventh annual catalog would show an 
enrollment of ‘‘over 400.’ 

One learns with surprise of the existence of this pioneer 
Missouri school with an enrollment totaling 50% or more 
of the local population and which created at Fayette a town 
that would be characterized today as ‘“‘collegiate.”” This out- 
standing institution, the story of which is only partially told 
in the photostatic copies of the Fayette Boon’s Lick Times 

1The only known school in the State which exceeded Howard High School 


in enrollment was Wyman’s English and Classical High School, founded by 
E. Wyman in 1843 in St. Louis. This was a school for boys. 


( 249 ) 
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and Glasgow Weekly Times recently acquired by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, was not only in its day one 
of the most popular, if not the most popular, school in the 
State, but, apparently, was one of the foremost educational 
leaders in Missouri. In addition, in its history are to be seen 
glimpses of two neglected aspects of the history of education 
in Missouri: namely, the beginnings of the high school move- 
ment and the outstanding influence of State-wide denomina- 
tional effort in behalf of popular education. 


That an outstanding educational institution should have 
been established at Fayette is not surprising, for Howard 
county early became one of the artistocratic, economic and 
cultural centers of the State. As early as 1820, Franklin 
Academy, the first state incorporated school in central Mis- 
souri, was incorporated by the first General Assembly. After 
the removal of the county seat from Franklin to Fayette, a 
“Farmer of Howard,” in the columns of the Intelligencer of 
February 1, 1826, called for a public meeting to discuss the 
establishment of an “Academy” and declared that with a 
little attention on the part of its citizens, Howard county 
might be made the ‘“‘Athens of the Upper country.’” Three 
months later, the same paper announced the opening of 
“Fayette Academy” with Reverend Augustus Pomeroy as 
teacher. ‘“‘Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, History, Rhetoric, Logic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Surveying, Navigation, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
the Latin and Greek Languages with Oratory, Composition 
&c., &c.,’” were offered. ‘Special attention,” it was stated, 
would be given “‘the instruction of young ladies in the higher 
branches of Female Education.’ 

After nearly ten years of existence, Fayette Academy, it 
appears, was sold to the trustees of Howard College for the 

2Missouri Intelligencer, February 1, 1826. 

3Tbid., April 28, 1826. Fayette Academy, according to its articles of 
incorporation, which were approved February 12, 1825, was to educate free 
of charge orphans and the children of such other persons as might be unable 
to defray the expenses of their education. These were to receive the rudi- 
ments of ‘‘an English education’’ and, if the trustees should think them sus- 
ceptible, ‘‘the higher branches of literature.”” (Laws of a Public and General 


Nature of the State of Missouri, Passed Between the Years 1824-1836, Not Pub- 
lished in the Digest of 1825, Nor in the Digest of 1835. Vol. 2, p. 233.) 
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establishment of a still more ambitious educational project.‘ 
This institution, incorporated in 1835, had both male and 
female departments, and, at least during the height of its 
career, was under the management of Archibald Patterson, a 
man of exceptional attainments who came from Ohio. Under 
him Howard College enjoyed a marked success. Following a 
fire which destroyed the school building in 1838, construction 
was commenced on a handsome new edifice which was planned 
as part of the county’s bid to secure the location at Fayette 
of the State University. Failure to secure the University, 
however, did not discourage Patterson, who continued to 
conduct Howard College until 1844 when he left to become 
president of the Masonic College. 

Following, or immediately prior to Patterson’s departure, 
debt compelled the sale of the Howard College property. In 
the same year (1844), in one portion of the vacated and in- 
complete structure, was established, with what appears to 
have been two other independent educational enterprises 
which shared the spacious halls of the building, a school for 
boys, taught by Reverend William T. Lucky. This modest 
school of six pupils, started by Lucky, a newcomer to Fayette 
from McKendree College, Illinois, was the nucleus of Howard 
High School. Lucky’s historic advertisement announcing the 
opening of the school appears in the Boon’s Lick Times of 
October 26, 1844, and is as follows: 


NEW SCHOOL 


The subscriber will commence a Male School, in Howard College, in 
this place, on Monday, the 28th inst. 


‘For the articles of incorporation of Howard College, approved March 16, 
1835, see Laws of a Public and General Nature of the State of Missouri, Passed 
Between the Years 1824-1836, Not Published in the Digest of 1825, Nor in the 
Digest of 1835. Vol. 2, p. 494. 

5See History of Howard and Chariton Counties, Missouri (St. Louis, 1883), 
p. 188; Snow, Marshall S8., Higher Education in Missouri (U. 8. Bureau of 
Education, Contributions to American Educational History, No. 21), p. 49; 
History of Chariton and Howard Counties, Missouri (Topeka, 1923), p. 141. 
In these sources, it will be noted, there is some confusion of the College and 
Academy. 

SAn amusing story of how Howard county lost the University is that re- 
lated in Snow's Higher Education in Missouri. According to Snow, it was 
“creditably stated’’ by two old citizens of Fayette that the University Com- 
missioners, while on their way from Fayette, were met by men from Boone 
county, who, upon finding out what Howard had subscribed, hastened home 
to increase their own subscription. 
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Instruction will be given in all the branches usually taught in High 
Schools and Academies. The terms for a session of 21 weeks will be as 
follows: 


For the Primary Studies (Spelling, Reading, Writing, 


Arithmetic and Geography)..................... $ 6.00 
For Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography.......... $ 8.00 
For the Higher English Branches.................. $10.00 
re RC ink Sn 0 kG aren kas canvasess $12.00 


Satisfactory testimonials and qualifications can be given if required. 
WILLIAM T. LUCKY 


N.B. Students from a distance can procure good boarding in private 
families at from $1.50 to $2.00 per week.’ 


Four months later, appeared the first advertisement 
found by the writer of Lucky’s school under the name Howard 
High School. The summer session of this institution, the 
Glasgow Weekly Times announced, would begin on March 31, 
1845, with W. T. Lucky as principal and superintendent of 
the female department and Nathan Scarritt, A. B., as assistant 
in the male department. All the branches of an ‘English 
and Classical education,’’ usually taught in the ‘‘best Semi- 
naries and Academies” were offered. Again, four months 
later, on September 6, 1845, an editorial in the same paper 
announced having received ‘‘the first annual catalogue” of 
Howard High School. This institution, it was explained in 
the issue of the paper of the previous week, was located at 
Fayette and ‘‘was under the control of the Missouri Annual 
Conference.’’* These notices indicate that within less than a 
year from the time of its opening Lucky’s school had become 
coeducational, had become identified as Howard High School 
and had passed under the control of the Missouri Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Missouri. These facts are all that is known of the transforma- 


™The two other schools advertised as opening in the Howard College 
building in the fall of the same year as Lucky's were the ‘‘Seminary”’ of William 
MeNair ‘‘for the instruction of ladies and gentlemen,’’ and the ‘‘Fayette Female 
Seminary” of a Mrs. Torode, who was formerly in charge of the female de- 
partment of Howard College. Mrs. Torode, according to an advertisement 
two years later, became an associate teacher in the female department of 
Howard High School. (See Boon's Lick Times, September 28 and October 19, 
1844, and March 7, 1846.) 

8Glasgow Weekly Times, August 30, 1845. 
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tion of Lucky’s “‘New School” into a high school under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


In consideration of the later popularity and prestige of 
Howard High School, a fact that is not stressed in the avail- 
able meagre historical accounts of the institution, but which is 
nevertheless to be borne in mind, is the control of the school 
by the Missouri Annual Conference. For, while all historical 
accounts credit Lucky with being the founder of the school 
and it appears that his school did become Howard High School, 
it is a significant fact that the same issue of the Boon’s Lick 
Times of October 26, 1844, which contains the above quoted 
advertisement of Lucky’s ‘‘New School,” also contains a list 
of the ‘Pastors and Stations” of the Missouri Conference 
which includes the name of ‘‘William E. Paten, P. E. [Presiding 
Elder] and Agent for Howard High School.’ The name 
“Howard High School,’’ therefore, first appears in connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and not in connec- 
tion with the name of Lucky. This fact is not pointed out 
in any of the early histories of the school. The relationship 
of Howard High School to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, which dates from the founding of the School, is im- 
portant not only in the history of the school but, as will be 
seen later, is important, as well, in the history of secondary 
and higher education in Missouri.°® 


The rapid growth of Howard High School during the eight 
years following the establishment of Lucky’s ‘“‘New School” 


*All accounts of the early history of Howard High School date the con- 
nection of the school with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from the 
date when the old Howard College building was deeded to the Missouri Annual 
Conference in 1847, instead of from 1844. The Howard College building 
and grounds, according to the late T. Berry Smith, were bought by W. D. 
Swinney from Samuel Brown and Moses Burton, who had bought the property 
when it was sold for taxes in 1844. The property then remained in the posses- 
sion of Captain Swinney until October 6, 1847, when he deeded it to the Missouri 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the considera- 
tion being $1,250, which was raised by the Conference to buy the property 
for educational purposes. The title was vested in Wesley 8. Green, Joseph 
Sears, Thomas Johnson, Andrew Monroe and Abiel Leonard and their heirs 
“as joint tenants in trust for a public institution of learning to be under the 
control and government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Mis- 
souri."’ (Smith, T. Berry, History of Central College, p. 14. This is an un- 
published history now in the possession of Central College at Fayette.) See 
also: Snow, M. 8., Higher Education in Missouri, p. 50; History of Howard 
and Cooper Counties (1883), p. 188. 
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in 1844 is evidenced by the successive enrollments cited from 
the eight annual catalogs by the Glasgow Weekly Times of 
January 13, 1853. Beginning with an enrollment of eighty 
boys and girls for the year 1844-45, the enrollments for the 
seven succeeding years are as follows: 143, 171, 221, 242, 250, 
312, and, by the end of the year 1851-52, 338." As Fayette 
was then a village of about 700 persons, and since no school 
dormitories as yet existed, nearly every home within a radius 
of four miles of the school was taxed to board the increasing 
number of students." 


Newspaper notices before 1852 graphically portray the 
expansion and growing popularity of Howard High School. 
Its increasing favor is indicated by such random phrases in 
the newspapers as the following: 


We are happy to see that the last session has been uncommonly prosper- 
ous....The liberal support the school has received is its best recom- 
mendation....Although the school has been crowded almost to over- 
flowing with pupils, yet, by an additional number of teachers, the depart- 
ment of instruction has been amply sustained. ...This school is in a most 
flourishing condition....We learn that there is a report in circulation 
that young ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of attending Howard 
High School, cannot procure boarding. This is not the case as we are 
informed that there are a number of good houses, both in town and in the 
country, where good boarding can be procured at $1.25 and $1.50 per 
week, light [candles], fuel, &c., being furnished... .'2 The sixth scholastic 
year of Howard High School has closed and its friends and patrons may 
indeed feel proud of the enviable position which it holds. .. 


These and other notices which contain glowing accounts 
of “rigid” three-day public examinations and of large and 
enthusiastic “‘concourses” of citizens who came “from a dis- 
tance as well as the town and surrounding country”’ to witness 
the ‘“‘exhibitions of intellectual progress’’ at the series of 
nightly graduation exercises, testify to the growing favor of 
this ‘“‘very popular school.” 


10Figures showing the relative attendance of boys and girls are as follows: 
For 1844-45, 53 boys and 27 girls; 1845-46, 63 boys and 80 girls; 1846-47, 91 
boys and 80 girls; 1849-50, 132 boys and 118 girls; 1850-51, 150 boys and 154 
girls; 1851-52, 172 boys and 166 girls. For later years, only total enrollments 
were found. 

History of Howard and Chariton Counties, Missouri (1883), p. 142. 

Other advertisements indicate that this included laundry as well. 








as 
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In spite of its increasing popularity, charges for tuition 
and for room and board, as indicated by the current school 
advertisements, remained substantially unchanged. Nor did 
increasingly exacting requirements, which appear to have 
accompanied the expansion of the curriculum, decrease the 
attendance of the school. The following advertisement, 
quoted from the Glasgow Weekly Times of August 22, 1850, 
indicates the staff, tuition and requirements for that year. 


HOWARD HIGH SCHOOL 
Fayette, Mo. 


The thirteenth session" of this institution will commence on the first 
Monday in September and continue six months. 

Through the liberality of the friends of the school, the building, 
containing twelve large and convenience rooms, is now undergoing a 


thorough repair. The work will be mostly completed by the beginning 
of the term. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION 


REV. W. T. LUCKY, A. M., Superintendent and Principal of the Female 
Department. 

W. T. DAVIS, A. B., Principal of the Male Department." 

MISS S. C. WHITE, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

MISS SARA BELL, Associate in the Female Department and Teacher 
of Drawing and Painting. 

MR. J. J. RUCKER, Teacher of the Primary Male Department. 

—_____—_———— Teacher of the Primary Female Department. 

—___——_———— Teacher of French and German.” 


COURSE OF STUDY 
The course of study is substantially the same as that pursued by our 
colleges. 


As a requisite for graduation young ladies are required (in addition 
to moral and mental philosophy, Belles lettres, &c.,) to pass a thorough 





There were two sessions each year. 

“Davis, who shared honors with Lucky in the administration of the 
school, became associated with it in 1848 after the departure of Nathan Scarritt, 
Mrs. Lucky’s brother, to become principal of Western Academy, located 
thirty miles below Fort Leavenworth. The same year Davis received his 
A. M. degree. Prior to his connection with Howard High School, an advertise- 
ment in the Boon's Lick Times of September 20, 1845, shows him to have 
been the owner of Union Academy, three and a half miles below Fayette. 

“This position, vacated by J. E. Hamilton, a native of France, who re- 
signed to accept a professorship at Masonic College, was filled by N. Dauber, 
a native of Germany, who was educated at the University of Marburg. (Jeffer- 
son City Inquirer, October 23, 1852.) 
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examination upon the entire course of mathematics including Conic 
Sections and Olmsted's larger philosophy. [Yale College edition]. 

In addition to the above, young gentlemen are required to study Latin 
and Greek sufficient to enable them to enter the junior class in College. 


EXPENSES 
I sls na wa wea < os eas $7.00 
Common English [Studies].................... $10.00 
Higher English [Studies]...................... $12.50 
PE CS 0 5 vec ec unrevcrncn se awaae $14.50 
IE oink rhino ber Sapa ok Sie e ees sae 


Music with use of Piano...................... $21.50 
Music without use of Piano................... $18.00 
Na dah odes ds bas oes o eek de sK> iwe ee ee $12.00 
NE BE CIE 5 oko ssc ees iasesetsves $10.00 


Boarding in excellent private families, convenient to the institution, 
including washing, fuel and lights, may be had at $1.50 to $2.00 per week. 
For further information address Lucky and Davis, Fayette, Mo. 


SAMUEL C. MAJOR, Prest. b'd Trustees. 


An interesting statement as to what constituted an ex- 
amination at Howard High School is that of “‘a group of young 
ladies’’ who received diplomas in 1851.'* These, according 
to the chairman of the examining board, were “rigidly”’ 
tested in ‘‘classical studies, in the higher mathematics, em- 
bracing Day’s Algebra, entire, Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry and Olmsted’s Philosophy.’”’ The curriculum of 
Howard High School, the chairman stated, “‘was superior 
to that of several of our colleges.’"” That standards were 
high seems to be indicated by the very few notices of the 
granting of diplomas that could be found by the writer. 


Glasgow Weekly Times, July 3, 1851. 

174 year later, the following statement in regard to the standards of the 
school was made by a member of the conference visiting committee: ‘There 
is one fact in connection with this institution worthy of particular notice— 
especially as it is unparalleled in the history of high schools in the United 
States; one of the students on leaving this school was admitted to the Senior 
class of the State University and recently graduated as one of the best scholars 
in his class." (Glasgow Weekly Times, July 22, 1852.) The school catalog 
of 1853 states that the curriculum is designed to be ‘‘thoroughly scientific as 
well as practical."" (Ibid., January 13, 1853.) 








ee a 
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While fancy work and, no doubt, wax work were featured 
in the school’s curriculum, a distinctly modern note was the 
editing of a paper called the Gem, to which girls contributed 
and which was read monthly for the entertainment of the 
citizens of the town and the patrons of the school. Equally 
modern in tone is an advertisement in 1853 which calls the 
“special attention” of ‘young gentlemen” to the favorable 
opportunity offered by the school for acquiring a knowledge 
of the German language ‘“‘now so essential to professional and 
business men.’’!® 


By 1851, so rapid had been the growth of the high school 
that plans were made by its friends and by the Missouri 
Annual Conference for the erection of a three-story brick 
building large enough to accommodate one hundred students, 
which was to be used as a boarding house in connection with 
the female department. This dormitory was built in 1852 
and in the fall of 1853 President Lucky and his family with a 
large number of students were domiciled in it.!® 


On January 26, 1854, the school experienced the worst 
disaster in its history with the burning of the old Howard 
College building which had been completed in 1850 through 
the liberality of the citizens of Fayette with the support of 
the Missouri Annual Conference. Notwithstanding this 
disaster, immediate appeals for aid of the school went out, 
with the result that after the loss of but a single day’s time 
classes were reopened in churches and other buildings. A 
campaign was conducted and funds were secured for the im- 
mediate erection of a new building.” 


18Glasgow Weekly Times, February 10, 1853. The offering of German, of 
course, was due to the large German immigration to Missouri in the forties 
and fifties. In the forties, the large German population of St. Louis had 
petitioned the school board to establish schools wherein both the German and 
English languages should be taught, but not until 1864 was German finally 
introduced into the public schools of St. Louis. Of particular interest, there- 
fore, is the offering of German by Howard High School. 

19At the time of the announcement of the plan to construct the building, 
it was stated that Lucky proposed visiting the East with the view of examining 
“similar buildings and the general management of similar institutions.’’ This 
building later became the front portion of Howard Female College. (See 
Snow, M. 8., Higher Education in Missouri, p. 51; Glasgow Weekly Times, 
August 15, 1850; July 3, 1851; April 1, 1852.) 
Glasgow Weekly Times, February 2, 9, 16, March 2, 30, June 8, 1854. 
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Six months later, the following letter to Clark Green, 
editor of the Glasgow Weekly Times, gives an enthusiastic 
account of the school’s recovery.”! 


Friend Green: It may be interesting to the friends of old Howard 
High School, who wept over its ruins last winter, to know that, Phoenix- 
Like, it has sprung from its ashes, even more beautiful from the chrysalis 
state through which it has passed. A large and elegant building, four 
stories high and capable of holding 600 pupils,” has (thanks to the liber- 
ality of the citizens of the county) been erected adjoining the Female 
Boarding House and will be fully completed by the time for the session 
to commence....and judging from the well known ability and zeal of 
those connected with this institution, we predict for the future more 
usefulness than was known to the old Howard High School.... 


Still another version of the school’s recovery, is the follow- 
ing from the report of the chairman of the school’s visiting 
committee in 1855: 


It was my privilege on the first and second inst. to be present and 
to witness the semi-annual examination of Howard High School. ...As 
a Literary Institution, Howard High School is all that its friends could 
desire and we congratulate the friends of education in Howard county, 
especially, upon having in their midst a high school which has not its 
superior in the West, and we doubt very much whether its superior can 
be found in the Union. Nothing but the well earned reputation of this 
school could have sustained it under the terrible calamity that befell 
it more than a year ago, in the loss of its College Building. ... 


In 1854, the number of students in Howard High School 
had become so large that rooms had to be fitted up in another 
part of the town for the accommodation of the male depart- 
ment. Over a year later, an advertisement of August 7, 
1856, states that “in consequence of the large number of 
students, the Male and Female Departments are now taught 
in separate buildings.’ Thus the two schools, formerly 
conducted in the same building, were separated to become 
two individual units. 


7bid., August 24, 1854. 

“This seems an exaggeration in view of the later division of the school. 

%Glasgow Weekly Times, March 8, 1855. 

*The catalog for 1853-54 is said to have recorded an attendance of 360 
pupils. The following year, the chairman of the visiting committee announced 
that the catalog would show ‘‘over 400” pupils. 


*This separation took place in the spring of 1856, and not, as has been 
stated, immediately following the fire. 
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In accounting for the popularity of Howard High School 
during its coeducational career, the names of William T. 
Lucky, Nathan Scarritt, W. T. Davis, and C. W. Pritchett 
are outstanding.* All were men of marked and exceptional 
ability—men who ranked as leaders of education in the State 
and who were capable of building up a school and winning 
strong public support for it—a fact which is attested by the 
number of students and the number and character of the 
patrons which the school attracted. Among the latter were 
such men as W. D. Swinney, Abiel Leonard, Joseph Davis, 
Claiborne F. Jackson, Samuel C. Major, John A. Talbot, 
Thomas Johnson, Andrew Monroe, Roland Hughes, Adam 
Hendrix, Francis E. Williams, C. C. P. Hill, and, later, John 


Pritchett, a graduate of St. Charles College, became associated with the 
school in 1851, temporarily replacing Lucky, who, it appears, as a member of 
the building committee for the girls’ dormitory in 1851-52, was given a year’s 
leave to promote the public interests of the school. As has been stated, he 
planned traveling in the East. In 1852, when Lucky resumed his duties, 
he and Pritchett became the managers of Howard High School, which had 
formerly been under the management of Lucky and Davis. In 1857 and 1858, 
Pritchett, with Nathan Scarritt, was active in the organization of Central 
College. In 1859 he resided in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he engaged 
in mathematical and astronomical studies. Subsequently, he was professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at Central College, principal of the Pritchett 
Institute at Glasgow, and director of the Morrison Observatory. Henry 
Smith Pritchett, the distinguished astronomer and mathematician, is his son. 

Davis, as has been stated, became affiliated with the Masonic College 
in 1852 and from 1855 to 1859 served as its president. 

Scarritt, who, with Lucky, had preceded Davis in the management of 
Howard High School, had become associated with the school in 1854. He 
had received his education, as had Lucky, at McKendree College in Illinois. 
After three and a half years of brilliant success at Fayette, he was transferred 
by the Methodist Church to the Indian Mission field in Kansas. In 1857, 
the University of Missouri conferred upon him the A. M. degree, at the same 
time that it conferred the LL. D. degree upon Thomas Hart Benton. Later, Mc- 
Kendree College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Scarritt 
served one year as provisional president of Central College. After attaining 
eminence as a minister, educator, and missionary, he laid the foundation of a 
large fortune in real estate in Kansas City and became one of the city’s wealthi- 
est and most outstanding financiers. 

Of Lucky, the founder and guiding spirit of Howard High School, little 
is known aside from his brilliant career as an educator in Fayette. While 
teaching in Fayette he held numerous official positions which attest his promi- 
nence as an educator. He was associate editor of the Missouri Educator, 
official organ of the State Teachers Association, president of the Howard 
County Teachers Association, vice-president of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and a member of its committee on normal schools. In 1859 he established 
@ normal department in connection with Howard Female College, of which 


he was president from 1859 to 1862. In the latter year he left Missouri for 
California. 
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B. Clark, Alfred W. Morrison, Andrew J. Herndon, and G. 
M. B. Maughs—men who represented position, influence and 
a wide variety of beliefs and creeds.”” 


Secondly, while the control of Howard High School by 
the Missouri Annual Conference no doubt influenced the 
popular character of the school in accordance with the Method- 
ist tenet of popular education, what may have been the stamp 
of McKendree College, in Illinois, of which both Lucky and 
Scarritt were graduates, may also have been influential. 
This school, which was also under Methodist patronage and 
through which students could work their way, grew out of 
Lebanon Seminary, an institution established in 1828 which 
boasted a female department. Unlike the average seminary 
and academy in Missouri, which appear to have been modeled 
largely upon those in Virginia and Kentucky, Howard High 
School seems to show a definite impress of Eastern educational 
trends, particularly in the then new trend of popular co- 
educational, secondary education as exemplified by the high 
school. At the same time, the traditional heritage of Howard 
College and the collegiate background of Lucky, Scarritt, 
Davis and Prichett, appear to have raised the curriculum to 
a collegiate or semi-collegiate level, which, judging from the 
newspaper accounts of the later history of the school, em- 
braced the first two years of college. 


Another factor, undoubtedly important in connection 
with the coeducational character of Howard High School is 
what appears to have been the basis of freedom and ease, for 
that day at least, upon which the two sexes were brought 
together and educated.”* 


27The names of these men clearly indicate the civic character of Howard 
High School, even though the school was under denominational control. From 
newspaper accounts of the day, it appears that the school received its main 
financial support from Fayette and vicinity. Although some financial support 
was also accorded it by the Missouri Annual Conference, the extent of this 
aid is not known. 

*8Lack of competition in the educational field was certainly no explanation 
of the popularity of Howard High School. For excellent schools (as far as 
the schools of the day went) with well established reputations existed within 
a few miles of Fayette—at Boonville, Huntsville, Glasgow and other nearby 
points and even within Fayette itself. None of these schools, significantly, 
was coeducational. 
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Other influential elements indicated in the Glasgow 
Weekly Times as important in the success of the school were 
the high social and cultural character of Fayette, its central 
location and isolation from inimical influences, the excellence 
of the school’s teaching staff, the zeal of Howard High School 
agents, and the school’s moral influence. 

Still another factor which remains to be considered is the 
influence of the patronage and support of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, although little is known of this 
phase of the school’s history. It is to be hoped that the history 
of Howard High School, as told by the records of the Mis- 
souri Annual Conference, will one day be brought to light.?* 
Enough is known, however, to indicate that the patronage of 
the Missouri Annual Conference was probably an important 
factor in the success and popularity of Howard High School. 

A glimpse of the possible importance of the educational 
influence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in rela- 
tion to Howard High School, is afforded by the vast efforts 
on behalf of popular education which were exerted in the late 
forties and fifties by William Goff Caples, presiding elder of 
the Weston District, who succeeded, after much labor, in 
founding Weston and Plattsburg High Schools. The educa- 
tional dream of Caples, which was strikingly Jeffersonian, 
embraced a State-wide system of district high schools which 
were to serve as feeders to one great central college or uni- 
versity.” This vision of Caples is the more imposing in 
consideration of the fact that it was conceived in a day when 
no tax-supported secondary and higher educational institutions 
existed in Missouri, for even the State University did not’ 
receive an appropriation from taxes in the State treasury until 
it was twenty-eight years old.*! 

That Howard High School constituted a unit in some such 
State-wide educational program of the Methodist Episcopal 


2Finney, in his life of Bishop Marvin, makes the statement that in ‘‘Central 
Missouri, the interests of Howard High School monopolized the attention 
of the church." (Finney, T. M., The Life and Labors of Enoch Mather Marvin 
St. Louis, 1881], p. 288.) - 

%See Marvin, E. M., The Life of William Goff Caples (St. Louis, 1871), 
pp. 43, 59, 226ff. 

The St. Louis High School, Missouri's first free public high school, was 
not opened until 1853. 
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Church, South, as advocated by Caples, is possible.*? For 
the school appears to have been the first high school founded 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Missouri, and the forerunner of others. Among 
these later high schools, of which scarcely more than the fact 
that they existed is known, were the Plattsburg District 
High School established first at Weston and then at Rich- 
mond, the Shelby High School incorporated in 1855, the Macon 
High School first located at Bloomington and later at Clarence, 
the Hannibal District High School established first at Shelby- 
ville and then at Palmyra, the Arcadia High School at Arcadia, 
and the Ebenezer High School (near Springfield) established 
in 1847, the Chillicothe District High School at Humphreys 
and the Gallatin and St. Joseph District High School at 
Albany.* 


It is in connection with the educational program of the 
St. Louis and Missouri Annual Conferences that Howard 
High School reached the climax of its educational career. 
In 1853, as a result of action on the part of these two con- 
ferences “‘to build one and only one [central] college of the 
highest grade’”” upon which were to be concentrated ‘‘the 
whole energies of the denomination for its endowment and 
support,” Fayette was chosen as the seat of the proposed 
Methodist institution. In the contest for location, the prestige 
and advantages of Howard High School, championed by 
William Goff Caples, were pitted against those of St. Charles 
College, at St. Charles, also a Methodist institution, cham- 
pioned by E. M. Marvin. On the night when the news of 
the victory of Fayette and of Howard High School, reached 
the town, “every window in the old college building was a 
blaze of light.” The old brass cannon, Doniphan, which had 
been captured in the Mexican war and which had laid around 
the streets of Fayette for many years, was made to send its 





2Of especial interest, in the light of Caples proposed State-wide system 
of schools, is a notice in the Glasgow Weekly Times of August 12, 1852, which 
quotes W. T. Lucky, in an address on education, as urging the people of Hunts- 
ville to “‘erect a suitable building for a permanent high school." 

See Smith, T. Berry, History of Central College, (unpublished), p. 84; 
Woodward, W. S., Annals of Methodism in Missouri (Columbia, 1893), pp. 
338-340. 
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“thundering echoes over the country for miles around.”™ 
This victory of Fayette, which was indeed a signal one, meant 
the future merging of Howard High School into Central and 
Howard Payne Female colleges. 


In 1857, upon the opening of Central College under a 
provisional organization, the male department of Howard 
High School was transferred to Central College while the 
female department continued with its former success under 
W. T. Lucky until its incorporation in 1859 as Howard Female 
College. Thus Howard High School, unlike most of the 
seminaries and academies of the day, terminated its existence 
only to enter upon a more ambitious program. 


In conclusion, as to the position occupied by Howard 
High School in the history of Missouri education, any observa- 
tion upon this point can scarcely be more than conjectural, in 
view of the fact that no systematic and comprehensive 
history of the rise and development of secondary and higher 
education in Missouri has yet been written. 


Two suggestions, however, are ventured. First, that 
Howard High School may represent the first expression, 
of a coeducational school bearing the name high school, of 
the high school idea in Missouri. Second, that Howard 
High School, as part of what appears to have been a broad 
educational program sponsored by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Missouri, suggests the wide-spread and 
strong denominational influence which was exerted in the 
early period of the development of secondary and higher 
education in the State. 

As regards the first, Howard High School, as far as the 
writer has been able to discover, was the first coeducational 
school in Missouri to bear the name high school. Although a 
private institution, Howard High School bears the high school 
impress in name, in its popular character and public backing, 
in the fact that it was coeducational and in the educational 
background of W. T. Lucky and Nathan Scarritt, who, it 
would seem beyond doubt, were familiar with the high school 
movement then being heralded in the East. 


“Snow, M. S., Higher Education in Missouri, p. 53. 
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It is to be noted that the establishment of Howard High 
School was followed not only by the establishment of other 
high schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as 
has been indicated, but also by the establishment of many 
other private high schools and high school associations.* A 
number of these, besides Howard High School, were established 
prior to the opening of the St. Louis High School, commonly 
called Missouri’s first high school, while all of them originated 
before Missouri’s second public high school, which was es- 
tablished at St. Joseph in 1866. 


While it may be claimed that these private, so-called 
high schools are not to be distinguished from the contemporary 
seminaries and academies and that they therefore are not 
related to the high school movement, it nevertheless appears 
significant that they bore the name high school, that part of 
them, at least, were coeducational and that they arose, as 
did the later public high schools, in response to a popular 
demand for secondary education. The St. Louis High School, 


*References to a number of other high schools were found by the writer. 
For data on others she is indebted to Roy T. King of the State Historical 
Society staff, to Miss Guerry Fort, a graduate student in the University of 
Missouri, and to Mr. Ovid Bell of Fulton. Among these high schools are the 
following: the Fulton High School (18507), the Brazeau High School in Perry 
county (incorporated in 1855), the Central and Union High Schools in Franklin 
county (incorporated in 1855), the Dover High School in Lafayette county 
and the Montgomery High School in Montgomery county (both incorporated 
in 1857), the Ashland High School Association of Boone county, the Middleton 
High School Association of Montgomery county and the Independence High 
School (all incorporated in 1860), Westport High School, Kansas City, founded 
in 1849, (Nathan Scarritt was one of the organizers of this schoo] and a member 
of the school faculty), the Tipton High School Association (incorporated in 
1861), the South St. Louis High School (incorporated in 1865), and the Farm- 
ington and Brunswick High Schools, catalogs of which were acknowledged by 
the Missouri Educator in 1854 and 1859. No doubt, other “high schools” 
existed. 

E. Wyman’'s English and Classical High School, an extremely popular 
school for boys which was founded by Wyman in St. Louis in 1843, is the only 
school known to the writer bearing the name ‘‘high school’’ which was founded 
earlier than Howard High School. This school, which, according to its second 
annual catalog, was conducted on the plan of the high schools of Boston, was 
not coeducational and therefore could scarcely have been the inspiration for 
the founding of Howard High School. Wyman’s school, in addition, appears 
to have been largely college preparatory. This school, as its large enrollment 
and extreme popularity would indicate, must have been an important factor 
in the history of St. Louis education and, perhaps, in the history of education 
in the State. It is to be regretted that virtually nothing is known of the history 
of this outstanding school, the enrollment of which for certain years, at least, 
was larger than that of any other known school in Missouri. 
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though Missouri’s first free public high school, was certainly 
not Missouri’s first high school, as is commonly stated by 
historians of Missouri education. ‘The question then arises, 
what was the relation of these numerous private but publicly 
supported (though not tax-supported) high schools—whose 
existence has never been so much as mentioned by any educa- 
tional history of Missouri—to the inauguration of the high 
school idea and to the history of popular secondary education 
in the State?** The question cannot be answered here, but 
it would seem that it is one worthy of the attention of historians 
of Missouri education. 

Finally, there is the question of the State-wide denomina- 
tional influence upon the history of the rise and development 
of secondary education in Missouri, which is exemplified by 
the history of Howard High School. Here, again, is a sub- 
ject which has never been systematically exploited by research 
workers in the field of Missouri education. Though it is 
true that the educational work of different religious denomina- 
tions has been brought out in the individual histories of various 
denominational institutions, the State-wide influence of the 
churches, either as a group or as individual sectarian enter- 
prises, upon the rise and early development of secondary and 
higher education in Missouri has never been told. Yet, 
clearly, the influence of the church as a motivating force, as 
demonstrated by the State-wide educational plan of William 
Goff Caples, preceded and possibly outweighed that of the 
state to which it has invariably been subordinated.*’ 


*®Though the St. Louis High School was opened in 1853, a half century 
elapsed before a second high school was erected for the education of white 
children in St. Louis. 

*7§trangely, in the published accounts of education in Missouri, emphasis 
has been placed almost solely on the constitutional and legislative provisions. 
This constitutional and statutory approach to the history of education in 
Missouri seems to have arisen, first, from the interpretation of the State Con- 
stitution of 1820 to mean that public education should be a definite function 
of the State; and second, from the inclusion in the Geyer Act of 1839 of Jeffer- 
son’s theory of publicly supported elementary schools, academies and colleges, 
climaxed by a state university. 

The Constitutional provision of 1820, in reference to public schools is 
as follows: ‘‘Schools and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged 
in this state; and the general assembly shall take measures to preserve from 
waste or damage, such lands as have been, or may hereafter be, granted by 
the United States for the use of schools within each township in this state, and 
shall apply the funds, which may arise from such lands, in strict conformity to 
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Indicative of the denominational influence which existed 
in the field of secondary and higher education in Missouri 
in 1858 is the report made that year by Professor Swallow, of 
the Committee on Normal Schools, to the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, wherein he made the statement that 
“it was almost impossible to find an institution [in Missouri] 
that was not under the control of some denomination.”’ ‘We 
are,”’ said Professor Swallow, ‘‘sectarian in this state as well 
as partisan in politics.’** Thus in tracing the influence of 
Methodist control of Howard High School, a glimpse seems 
to be afforded of what might be termed a ‘‘denominational 
era” in the field of secondary and higher education which 
has received but slight attention in the history of education 
in Missouri. 


the object of the grant, and one school or more shall be established in each 
township as soon as practicable and necessary, where the poor shall be taught 
gratis.’ This provision has been interpreted to mean that the State was 
thereby definitely committed to the establishment and maintenance of free 
public schools but the actual wording of the provision does not substantiate 
such a commitment on the part of the State. As a matter of fact, thirty- 
three years elapsed after the adoption of the Constitution of 1820 before a 
law was passed by the legislature appropriating any portion of the State taxes 
for educational purposes. This law, which was enacted in 1853, appropriated 
25 % of the annual state revenues to school purposes and was passed only after 
tremendous opposition. Though the Constitutions of 1865 and 1875 did definitely 
commit the State to the establishment and maintenance of free public schools, 
this commitment was never borne out as late as 1921 by definite legislative 
enactment, as Professor W. 8S. Dearmont has shown. (See Switzler, W. F., 
History of Missouri, p. 293; Dearmont, W. S8., ‘‘The Building of the University 
of Missouri, an Epoch Making Step,”’ in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, Jan. 1931, pp. 240-244.) 

Again, the secondary and higher educational provisions of the Geyer Act, 
except for the State University, were not fulfilled owing to the lack of funds 
and an adequate supporting public sentiment. Even the State University, as 
Professor Dearmont points out, did not receive a legislative appropriation for 
a single building to be used for instructional purposes until 1883! Thus it 
would seem that writers upon Missouri education, in approaching the subject 
from the constitutional and statutory angle, have overlooked the truth of 
Professor Dearmont’s assertion that Missouri, down to 1921, has never ‘“‘by 
definite legislative enactment, committed the people of the State to the prin- 
ciple of universal public education.” 

38 Missouri Educator (Jefferson City), August, 1858, p. 18. 
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CADET CHOUTEAU, AN IDENTIFICATION 


BY JOHN FRANCIS McDERMOTT 


3 
On the second of September, 1806, Lieutenant Pike, 
then in the Osage country, wrote in his Journal: “. ...I 


was informed by a young Indian that Mr. C. Chouteau had 
arrived at the towns. I conceived it proper for me to re- 
turn . . . . Mr. Chouteau gave us allthe news... .””! 
Who was this Mr. C. Chouteau? Coues did not attempt to 
identify him, nor do Hart and Hulbert in their new edition 
of the Journal.2 The late Judge Douglas believed that this 
was Pierre Chouteau, Jr.2 He assumed reasonably that the 
C was for Cadet, and unreasonably that the Cadet was for 
Pierre, Jr. It is my opinion that Pike met Pierre Chouteau, 
Sr. at the Osage towns. 

In the first place, it is entirely unlikely that Pierre, Jr. 
was down on the Osage river at that time. We are told that he 


often besought his father to let him go to the trading posts established 
on the Missouri.... his father.... consented in 1807 to young Pierre 
making his first essay as a trader.... [he] left St. Louis in August, 
1807, with two boats laden with goods suitable for the Indian trade in 
that region.... he wintered on the Osage... .‘ 


We know that Edwards’ account is essentially true, for a 
license to trade with the Great and the Little Osage was 
granted to Pierre, Jr., dated September 26, 1807.5 It is im- 
probable then that this seventeen year old boy was among the 
Osage, by himself, in September, 1806. 


1Pike, Zebulon M., The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to the 
Headwaters of the Mississippi River, Through Louisiana Territory and New 
Spain, During the Years, 1805-6-7, edited by Elliott Coues, Vol. II, p. 393. 

2Hart, Stephen Harding, and Hulbert, Archer Butler, (eds.) Zebulon 
Pike’s Arkansaw Journal....., p. 64. 

%Douglas, Walter B., ‘‘Manuel Lisa,’’ in Missouri Historical Society Collec- 
tions, Vol. III, No. 3 (1911), p. 245, n. 25. 

‘Edwards, Richard, and Hopewell, M., The Great West and Her Commercial 
Metropolis, pp. 536-538. 

5Bates, Frederick, The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, edited by Thomas 
M. Marshall, Vol. I, p. 203. 
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In the second place, I wish to point out that the term 
Cadet was applied to Pierre, Sr. as well as to Pierre, Jr. We 
are told that the young man was called Cadet by family and 
friends. One must remember, however, that he was so-called 
not because he bore the same name as his father but because 
he was the younger son. His father was also a younger son 
and for many years was known as Cadet Chouteau. A few 
references will soon establish this point. The Compagnie du 
Missouri was organized on May 12, 1794, at a meeting called 
by Jaques Clamorgan under the auspices of Governor Trudeau. 
Among those present, we find Chouteau ainé and Chouteau 
cadet. Pierre Chouteau, Jr. is now five years old! Ann 
Lucas Hunt, in describing Saint Louis as she first saw it in 
1805, recollects that ‘Cadet Chouteau’s house was some 
squares higher up than August’s.’””’ She speaks of Mr. 
Gratiot, the brother-in-law of the two elder Chouteaus, and 
of other residents of the same generation. ‘General Wilkin- 
son,’’ she says, ‘“‘was Governor, and lived on Main Street, 
nearly opposite Cadet Chouteau’s.’’* Reference to the Saint 
Louis tax list for 1805 shows that of this family name only 
Madame Bourgeois Chouteau and her two sons are house- 
holders. On June 22, 1807, William Clark wrote to the Sec- 
retary of War in regard to the accounts of William Ewing:'° 
“Mr. G. [sic] Chouteau informs me that he never empowered 
him under any authority which he possessed to incur such ex- 
pences tothe U:States . . . . .”" Since at this time there 
was no Chouteau who bore the intitial G. (except the thirteen 
year old Gabriel), this can only be an inaccurate reading of 
the original manuscript for C. At this time Pierre Chouteau, 
Sr. was Indian agent. These are but a few of the instances 
which may be cited to show beyond question that Pierre 
Chouteau, Sr. was referred to as Cadet Chouteau. 


*Douglas, ‘‘Manuel Lisa,’ in Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. 
III, No. 3 (1911), p. 238, n. 15. 


7Hunt, Ann Lucas, Early Recollections, p. 5. 
8Tdid., p. 6. 
*Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. III, No. 2 (April, 1908), 
p. 191. 
10Wm. Ewing was ‘‘an agent of the United States, under the instructions 


of P. Chouteau.”” Pike, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, edited by 
Coues, Vol. I, p. 221. 


“7bid., Vol. I, p. 292, n. 
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In the third place, when we recall the condition of rivalry 
over the Osage Indian trade, we find more evidence that Mr. 
C. Chouteau can be no other than Pierre, Sr. How Manuel 
Lisa tried to cut in on the Chouteau monopoly of the Osage 
tribes, and how Pierre Chouteau circumvented him is an old 
story." When Pike traveled through the Osage country, he 
was aware of the struggle between these two fur-traders. 
That he shows himself to be unfriendly toward Lisa may be 
the result of instructions from Wilkinson. One pair of letters 
shows clearly the struggle for control of the Osage, and shows 
also that Cadet is Pierre Chouteau, Sr. On the eighteenth of 


July, General Wilkinson wrote from Cantonment Missouri® 
to Pike: 


I have rec d. your letters of yesterday and concerning your interpreter 
without date.“ I had taken arrangements to secure Bennette when he 
appeared here and I have now become his security. Manual is a Black 
Spaniard. He dined here yesterday and left here this morning before 
the arrival of your letter— this was well for him.... I shall dress 
|straighten] Manual [de Lisa] and Cadet aussi. I will teach them how to 
interrupt national movements, by their despicable Intrigues ub 


To this, Pike replies from La Charrette on July 22: 


iets eas I assure you, Sir, that I am extremely pleased with the idea that 
Messrs. and will meet their merited reward, and I on my 
part am determined to show them that it is not their sinister intrigues 
can derange the objects of our voyage the greatest embarrassment they 
have yet occasioned me has been by the detention of the Panis’ baggage, 
who have been much mortified on the occasion." 





Accounts of this may be found in The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, edited by Coues, Vol. II, pp. 529-530, and in Lieut. Wilkinson's report 
(Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 557-558) and elsewhere. 

Fort Bellefontaine. 

4—n his journal for July 17th, Pike notes that Lisa caused his interpreter, 
Vasquez, to be arrested for debt at St. Charles (Expeditions of Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike, edited by Coues, Vol. II, p. 361). Vasquez rejoined the party 
at La Charette on July 21. 

6Hart and Hulbert, Zebulon Pike's Arkansaw Journal, pp. 10-11. The 
brackets are the editors’. Note that the editors do not attempt to identify 
Cadet—though that identity is fairly obvious upon a careful reading of Pike 
himself. 

Pike, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, edited by Coues, Vol. 
II, pp. 568-569. On the 19th, Pike had written to General Wilkinson ‘‘....No 
news of Chouteau, nor the Panis’ trunks.”” (IJbid., Vol. II, p. 568.) 
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Writing on August 6, Wilkinson gives Pike many details of a 
supposed conspiracy headed by Lisa. The General’s ideas 
are by this time changed; he no longer has anything to say 
against Chouteau. Pike, too, changes his'tone. He finds 
fault with Lisa’s engagees but not with Chouteau’s."” Surely, 
now, it was not the seventeen year old Pierre, Jr. who was 
competing with Lisa and causing all this commotion among 
the faithful servants of the Government? 

We need, then, only to know that Pierre Chouteau, Sr. 
was in the Osage towns in person in the fall of 1806. The evi- 
dence of this is supplied by Lieutenant James Wilkinson in 
his separate report of the Arkansas. Writing on April 6, 
1807, he tells his father that on the 30th of November, 1806, 
he had found himself once more in the Osage villages, and, dis- 
covering that his friend Tuttasuggy was sick, went to see that 
chief. The old fellow was mournful 


ee. he said that Chouteau upon arrival at their villages last fall [that 
is, 1806] had treated him like a child; had taken on to Washington his 
younger brother Nezuma.... This Nezuma [continues young Wilkinson] 
whom Chouteau took on to Washington last fall with his wife, I am per- 
haps better acquainted with than perhaps Mr Chouteau himself. In the 
first place, I marched with him from St. Louis to his town 18 


It is obvious then that it is Pierre Chouteau, Sr. who arrived 
in the Osage towns on September 2, 1806. He gathered up a 
few Osage chiefs to take to Washington, departed at the same 
time that Lewis did with his Mandans, and had arrived in 
Washington by December 24, 1806.'® 


II. 


When Meriwether Lewis was making preparations for the 
expedition up the Missouri river, he wrote to William Clark 
from the River Dubois ®° on February 18, 1804: 


conan My compliments to Mr. C. Chouteau and inform him if you pleasce 
that nothing has given me more pleasure than the proposition he has made 


“cf. Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 381, 578-579, 527. 

18Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 550-551. 

Note in the Philadelphia Aurora for December 24, 1806, reprinted in 
Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, edited by R. G. Thwaites, 
Vol. III, Part II, p. 350. 

2This is Wood River, Illinois, a few miles above Saint Louis. 
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to you on the subject of the Osages—that as he wishes every circumstance 
in relation to this affair shall be kept a profound secret.” I wish him ‘not 
only to bring in some of the chiefs... .but wish him to attend them to the 
Seat of Government of the U. States provided he can make it convenient 
to do so; I presume the Chiefs would come more readily provided Mr 
Chouteau would make them a promise to that effect; I am as anxious as 
Mr Chouteau that he should set out on this mission as early as possible. . .* 


It is certainly not about a fifteen year old boy that Lewis is 
writing here. There can be no question that this is Pierre, Sr. 

When Lewis and Clark were returning down the Missouri 
in 1806, they met James Aird who informed them of the “‘loss 
of Mr. Cady Choteau’s house and furniture by fire. for this 
misfortune of our friend Choteau’s I feel myself very much 
concerned”’*—so wrote William Clark in his journal. Thwaites 
identifies this Cady Chouteau as Pierre, Jr.—an identification 
which is entirely wrong. When the party arrived in Saint 
Louis three weeks later, they had “all our skins &c suned and 
stored away in a storeroom of Mr Caddy Choteau.’ This is 
again supposed to be Pierre Chouteau, Jr. Such an interpre- 
tation says that young Pierre was a house owner and had an 
established business at the age of seventeen. But strangely, 
the tax list of 1805 does not include his name as a taxpayer.” 
The final answer, however, to this contention is this: in a letter 
dated Saint Louis, March 2, 1805, Pierre Chouteau, Sr. in- 
forms President Jefferson of the fire, news of which came to 
Lewis and Clark on September 3 of the following year. Cady 
Chouteau in this instance is without doubt Pierre, Sr. 

There is little doubt, then, that references to Cadet or to 
C. Chouteau, at least as late as 1807, are to Pierre Chouteau, 
Sr. and not to his second son. 


*1Here is more evidence of the competition between Pierre Chouteau and 
Lisa for the Osage trade. Chouteau is evidently stealing a march for prestige. 


2Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, edited by Thwaites, 
Vol. VII, Part II, p. 294. 


*%7bid., Vol. V, Part II, p. 375, n. 1. 
*7bid., Vol. V, Part II, p. 395 (Clark's Journal). 


%Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. III, No. 2, (April, 1908), 
p. 191. 
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PLANK ROADS IN MISSOURI! 


BY NORTH TODD GENTRY 


Beginning in 1849, and running through the administra- 
tions of Governors Austin A. King and Sterling Price, the 
people of Missouri had almost a mania for organizing plank 
road companies, and for the building of such roads. It looks 
strange that a plank road would be constructed through rough 
country or even level country, but it was necessary for Mis- 
sourians to make such an experiment. Besides, timber was 
plentiful and convenient, and logs could be sawed at little 
expense by a saw mill located on the bank of a creek and 
operated by water power. In the forties and fifties a corpora- 
tion usually received its charter by a special act of the legisla- 
ture; hence numerous companies were chartered by such acts. 
In special acts and in the general act of February 27, 1851,? 
each company was given the right to hold real estate for a 
road, and also small tracts for tollhouses; the county courts 
were authorized to grant to each company the control of 
public roads; and the company was given the right of eminent 
domain, provision being made for the condemnation of ground 
and assessment of damages by reason of the road and the tak- 
ing of timber and stone for culverts and bridges. The com- 
panies were given the right to use streets of a town at either 
end or along the line of the road. It was provided that most 
of these roads should be fifty feet wide, and in the center of 
each was to be constructed a plank road from eight to twelve 
feet wide. These plank roads were similar to the plank side 
walks that were in use along many of the streets of our munici- 
palities a few years ago. Three oak sills were laid lengthwise 
with the road, and cross planks were placed on such sills; the 
cross planks were oak and two and one-half inches thick. 
Plank roads were to be of different lengths, the longest was 
to be one hundred and fifty miles, and the shortest was to be 


1An address delivered before the Boone County Historical Society, De- 
cember 18, 1931. 


2Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., 1850-51, p. 259. 
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one and three-fourths miles. The company was given the 
right, on the completion of one-third of the road, to collect 
toll from persons traveling thereon. Some charters fixed the 
rate to be charged, so much per mile for a one-horse buggy, 
wagon, sulky or sleigh, a little more for a vehicle drawn by 
two horses or two oxen, and still more for a four-horse vehicle; 
a small sum for a ridden horse, loose horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs; but pedestrians, suckling calves and suckling colts could 
pass free. The statute made it a criminal offense for any one 
to evade the payment of toll by going around a tollgate, or for 
one to break through or injure a tollgate, or maliciously to 
injure the road or bridge of such company, and such conduct 
also subjected the offender to a civil action for damages. A 
tollgate keeper had the right to detain a traveler till the toll 
was paid, but there was a penalty if he detained a traveler 
longer than necessary. The statute required the company 
to construct the road so as to form an even, smooth, hard 
surface, and prohibited the collection of toll if the road was 
suffered to be in bad repair for ten days. The company was 
also required to erect mile posts along its road, and to keep 
posted at each toll gate the rate of toll charged for travel. 

Forty-nine plank road companies were chartered in Mis- 
souri. These companies were authorized to build roads from 
various towns on the Missouri or Mississippi rivers in Bu- 
chanan, Platte, Clay, Jackson, Lafayette, Ray, Carroll, Chari- 
ton, Howard, Cooper, Boone, Callaway, St. Charles, Lincoln, 
Pike, Ralls, Marion, Lewis, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape 
Girardeau, Mississippi, New Madrid or Pemiscot county to 
an interior point. The Versailles plank road was the excep- 
tion, as it was to extend from Versailles to the Pacific railroad. 
Some of the leading men of Missouri were active in behalf of 
plank roads; but well-informed citizens residing in the coun- 
ties just named have informed me that most of the proposed 
roads were never built. As far as I can learn, seventeen 
plank roads were built, and all were toll roads except one. 

In 1851 the Louisana and Middletown plank road com- 
pany was chartered by a special act, and James O. Broadhead, 
John B.. Henderson, Edwin Draper, Thomas J. C. Fagg and 
others were the incorporators. The company was author- 
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ized to construct a road from Louisiana to Middletown in 
Montgomery county; and the county courts of Pike and Mont- 
gomery and the city of Louisiana were authorized to sub- 
scribe for stock, and pay for the same by the issuance of bonds. 
Ground breaking exercises were held in Louisiana on May 4, 
1852, and that day was considered an important one in the 
history of that historic county. Barcus and Leonard were 
the contractors, for in June, 1854, they wrote a letter to the 
Columbia and Missouri river plank road company, stating 
that they had just completed seventeen miles of the Middle- 
town plank road. In 1857 an act was passed which authorized 
the Middletown company to pay its indebtedness by selling 
its road in Pike county. 

In 1851 the Louisiana and Prairieville plank road com- 
pany was chartered by special act, and it was authorized to 
construct a road from Louisiana to Prairieville, a distance of 
thirteen miles. Robert Allison and James Stark were incor- 
porators. Pike county and the city of Louisiana were author- 
ized to subscribe for stock. Charles G. Buffum of Louisiana 
says that the cross planks on this road were not nailed to the 
sills, which caused them to curl up at the ends, so that the 
road was soon worthless. It is now a part of U. S. Highways 
54 and 61. 

In 1851 the Louisiana and Frankford plank road com- 
pany was chartered under the general act. It was authorized 
to construct a road from Louisiana to Frankford, a distance 
of thirteen miles. In 1855 the city of Louisiana was author- 
ized to subscribe for stock in the company, in the sum of six 
thousand dollars. This company exercised the right of em- 
inent domain, and the Supreme Court held that it had the 
right to condemn private property for its road.* This road 
was sold in 1859 to some of its stockholders, who operated it 
under the corporate name, which was approved by the act 
of 1860. 

In 1851 the Hannibal, Ralls County and Paris plank road 
company was chartered under the general act, and was au- 
thorized to construct a road from Hannibal through Ralls 


Louisiana and Frankford Plank Road Company v. Pickett, 25 Mo. 535. 
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county. This road was thirteen miles long, and the contrac- 
tors, Barcus and Leonard, brought suit for the contract price, 
twenty-three hundred dollars per mile. As the road was not 
built according to specifications, the court decided against the 
contractors. Marion county and the city of Hannibal were 
authorized to subscribe for stock in the company, and in 1858 
the county and city were authorized to purchase the road 
should it be sold under execution. This company had a law 
suit with one of its stock subscribers, who refused to pay be- 
cause the charter required the road to be of plank, while 
three miles of it were of gravel, but the court said that was 
not a good defense.’ This road was mortgaged and was later 
sold to the Hannibal, Ralls and Monroe plank road company, 
which later conveyed the same to the Hannibal and Ralls 
county gravel road company. 


In 1851 the Hannibal and New London plank road and 
bridge company was chartered under the general act. It was 
authorized to construct a road from Hannibal to New London, 
and it was recognized by the act of 1855. This company 
was authorized to erect a toll bridge across Salt river in 1852. 
Ralls county and the city of Hannibal were both authorized 
to subscribe for stock, which they did, and in 1855 both were 
authorized to purchase the road, should it be sold under 
execution. In 1856 the company sold its road to Stillwell, 
Glasscock, Gallaher, Hawkins, and other Marion and Ralls 
county stockholders, and they operated it as individuals. 
The road was not up to statutory requirements, for in a suit 
on a toll account, the court decided that the company was 
not entitled to collect toll.® 


In 1851 the St. Charles and Western plank road company 
was chartered under the general act. It was duthorized to 
construct a road from St. Charles to Warrenton, but the road 
was built only as far west as Cottleville, a distance of ten 
miles. In 1856 St. Charles county was authorized to borrow 


‘Barcus v. Hannibal, Ralls County and Paris Plank Road Company, 26 
Mo. 102. i 


5Hannibal, Ralls County and Paris Plank Road Comppny v. Menefee, 
25 Mo. 547. | 

®Hannibal and New London Plank Road and Bridge Company v. Bowling, 
53 Mo. 311. 
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twelve thousand dollars to finish paying its subscription to 
this road. The company sold the road to Peter Hausman in 
1864. In 1865 Hausman sold it to St. Charles county for 
three hundred and fifty-eight dollars. Eugene Gauss of St. 
Charles county says that he remembers having seen the ruins 
of this plank road, which was the only plank road built in that 
county. 

In 1851 the Natural Bridge plank road company was char- 
tered under the general act, and was authorized to construct 
a road from the St. Charles ferry landing to Florissant. The 
charter of this company was amended in 1855. In its con- 
struction, the company injured private real estate, and the 
court held that it was liable in damages.’ This road after- 
wards became the Natural Bridge rock road. 

In 1851 the Central plank road company was chartered 
under the general act. It was authorized to construct a road 
from Olive street in St. Louis city to Howell’s ferry landing 
on the Missouri river. The time for the completion of this 
road was twice extended, in 1855 and in 1857. This company 
sued one of its stock subscribers, whose defense was that the 
road had been constructed along a different route from that 
designated, but the court said that was not a good defense.® 

The charter of the St. Charles and St. Louis turnpike 
company was amended in 1849. It was authorized to con- 
struct a plank road from opposite the city of St. Charles to 
St. Louis. William G. Pettus, former secretary of state, was 
an incorporator. This plank road did not last long, so the 
charter was again amended, and the St. Charles rock road 
company, its successor, constructed a rock road, which is now 
a part of U. S. Highway 40. 

According to George P. Venable,’ Lexington’s ninety- 
four-year-old citizen, the Lafayette county plank road com- 
pany was finished in 1853. The road extended from the south 
end of Thirteenth street in Lexington, for two miles. Mr. 
Venable says that this was not a toll road, because the general 
act provided that toll could not be collected until five miles 


TWilliams et al. v. Natural Bridge Plank Road Company, 21 Mo. 580. 
8Central Plank Road Company v. Clemens, 16 Mo. 359. 
*Since deceased. 
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of the plank road had been completed. This company, 
through George W. Baker, its president, conveyed this road to 
Lafayette county, for one dollar, in May, 1859. This is the 
only plank road record in that county. 

In 1851 the Ste. Genevieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot 
Knob plank road company was chartered by special act of 
1851, and it was authorized to construct a road from Ste. 
Genevieve to Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain. Douglass’ 
History of Southeast Missouri, (Vol. I, p. 251) says: “One of 
the most important improvements of the early period was the 
plank road between Ste. Genevieve and Iron Mountain. It 
was forty-two miles in length; and it was considered a great 
enterprise, and a number of good engineers were employed in 
its building, among them James P. Kirkwood, of the Missouri 
Pacific railroad.” Judge Peter H. Houck®® says that this 
road was the outlet for the products of Iron Mountain until 
the construction of the Iron Mountain railroad in 1857. In 
1853 the counties of Ste. Genevieve, St. Francois and Madison 
and the city of Ste. Genevieve were authorized to subscribe 
for stock and issue bonds in payment for same. Stock in this 
company was exempt from taxation so long as it permitted 
all soldiers, ammunition, cannon balls, railroad iron and granite 
for the State to pass free of toll. In 1860 the company was 
authorized to form two separate companies and county courts 
were authorized to purchase the road within said county, pro- 
vided a majority of the votes cast at an election favored it. 
St. Francois county purchased a part of the road and sold it, 
but the court held that it had no authority to purchase it 
without the required assent." According to Judge Houck, 
the other two plank roads that were chartered in Ste. Gen- 
evieve county were not built. 

In 1851 the Cape Girardeau plank road company was 
chartered by special act, and it was authorized to build a 
road from Cape Girardeau by way of Jackson to Dallas 
(now Marble Hill) and Mine La Motte. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Wilson Brown was one of the incorporators. He is buried 
on a hill overlooking the road. The city of Cape Girardeau 


10Since deceased. 
“Rozier v. St. Francois County, 34 Mo. 395. 
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subscribed for ten thousand dollars of stock, and the county 
of Cape Girardeau for twenty thousand dollars, and the same 
was paid by the conveyance of swamp land.’ The Supreme 
Court decided that this company was liable in damages to 
a lady who was injured because the road was in bad condi- 
tion, but that she was not entitled to exemplary damages.” 
Senator R. B. Oliver" of Cape Girardeau says that this road 
was used so much by Federal cavalry and artillery during the 
Civil war that it was almost worn out, and that military 
forces could use it free of charge. At the close of the war, the 
road was changed to a turnpike, and it is now a part of U. S. 
Highway 61. Senator Oliver says that this was the only 
plank road built in Cape Girardeau county. 


In 1855 the Dunklin and Pemiscot plank road company 
was chartered by special act. It was authorized to construct 
a road from Kennett to the Mississippi river, and Dunklin 
and Pemiscot counties were authorized to subscribe for stock 
and pay for it with swamp lands located on either side of 
the road. The road was built only from Portageville in New 
Madrid county to Clarkton in Dunklin county. Clark and 
Richardson, the contractors, later bought the road and 
operated it. Senator T. R. R. Ely’ of Dunklin county says 
that during the war some Confederates were roasting sweet 
potatotes and having a good time generally on Christmas 
day when Federals came up, killed three Confederates and 
captured all the rest but one. That one was J. M. Waltrip, 
later presiding judge of the Dunklin county court, who 
snatched a potato and ran along this plank road for one mile, 
when he sat down to eat it, and found that the potato was 
still too hot to eat. W. D. Vandiver'® says that during the 
war this road was torn up by bushwhackers, but that it was 
later rebuilt with poles and was known as the “‘pole road,” 
and that it is often referred to as the “‘wash board road.” 


“Laws of Missouri, 17th G. A., 2nd Sess., 1852-53, p. 236. 


Brown et al. v. Cape Girardeau Macadamized and Plank Road Company, 
89 Mo. 152. 


MSince deceased. 
15Since deceased. 
16Since deceased. 
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In 1855 the New Madrid and West Prairie plank road 
company was chartered by special act. It was authorized to 
construct a road from the town of New Madrid, via Pawpaw 
Landing on Little river, to West Prairie in Dunklin county. 
Senator Ely says that some work was done on this road, but 
it was never completed, and that the right-of-way was sold 
to the Little River and Arkansas railroad, which constructed 
a narrow gauge road thereon, and later the narrow gauge 
was sold to the Cotton Belt railroad. 


The La Grange and Monticello plank road company was 
chartered under the general act, and began the construction 
of a fourteen-mile road in Lewis county. The company 
had spent sixteen hundred dollars when work on the road was 
abandoned. In a suit against a stockholder, who asked to 
be relieved from his subscription because he had been told he 
would not have to pay unless the road was built, the Supreme 
Court decided against the stockholder.’ 


I here mention three road companies that were chartered, 
though each one was simply a “road on paper.” In 1849 a 
charter was granted to the Boonslick turnpike company, 
which was authorized to build a turnpike from Glasgow to 
St. Charles. The charter was amended in 1851 and the com- 
pany was authorized to build a portion of said road of planks. 
In 1851 the Boonville and Warsaw plank road company was 
chartered and authorized to build a road from Boonville to 
Warsaw, and the counties through which it was to be built, 
and also the State of Missouri, were authorized to subscribe 
for stock in it. In 1853 a charter was granted to the shortest 
road proposed, the Ste. Genevieve and Little Rock plank 
road company, which was to be one and three-fourths miles 
long. 


The plank road mania extended to other states. The 
Missouri general assembly in 1861 memorialized Congress in 
behalf of a plank road from Canton, Memphis and across the 
state of Iowa to the Missouri river, and urged Congress to 
grant it the right-of-way through government lands. Con- 


17La Grange and Monticello Plank Road Company v. Mays, 29 Mo. 64. 
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gress passed an act, granting to any plank road company the 
right-of-way through government lands in any state.!® 


In 1851 the Glasgow and Huntsville plank road com- 
pany was chartered by special act, and Robert Wilson and 
Thomas Shackelford of Glasgow, and Dabney C. Garth and 
Wm. R. Samuel of Huntsville, were incorporators. The 
charter authorized the company to construct a road from 
Glasgow through Roanoke to Huntsville, and to extend it to 
Bloomington in Macon county. The charter was amended in 
1860 and the company was authorized to extend the road 
from Huntsville to Allen in Macon county. The contract 
to build this twenty-four mile road was let to English and 
Dohaney for eighty-four thousand dollars. In a letter from 
the contractors to the Columbia and Missouri river plank 
road company, June 12, 1854, they stated that they had just 
finished the Glasgow and Huntsville plank road, and if 
awarded the contract to build the Columbia road, they could 
bring their two saw mills, forty-five yoke of oxen, thirty horses 
and hired hands. A copy of the Glasgow and Huntsville 
contract was enclosed, which states: ‘The contractors will 
be required to maintain good order among the men in their 
employ, and shall prevent the sale of spirituous liquors within 
the limits of their camps.’’ The Glasgow and Huntsville 
newspapers gave glowing accounts of this plank road, and 
urged all subscribers to pay up at once. My father-in-law, 
Captain Alexander Denny, who lived near Roanoke, told 
me that this plank road passed close to the historic Bagby 
water mill, on Silver creek in Randolph county; that Howard 
and Randolph counties each subscribed five thousand dollars 
of stock, issuing county bonds in payment therefor; and that 
a tollgate was erected near Huntsville, one near Glasgow, and 
one on either side of Roanoke. He further said that a four- 
horse stage made daily trips over the road, and that wagons 
loaded with corn, hay, tobacco and wheat used it so constantly 
that it went to pieces in ten years. He also said that the trot- 
ting of horses on the plank road on a cold night could be heard 
for more than one mile, which was good music for lovers of 


'8United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 10, Chap. 80, pp. 28-29. 
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horses. John N. Taylor'® and U. S. Hall,?° now of Columbia 
but for many years residents of Randolph county, say that 
the plank road was never built north of Huntsville. Mrs. 
Belle Denny, * mother of J. H. Denny,” an attorney of Glas- 
gow, says that she remembers the plank road contractors, 
English and Dohaney, and recalls that they worked oxen in 
building this plank road. Shortly after the road was com- 
pleted, a horse buyer drove fourteen horses along the road, 
paying the required toll; when a bridge was reached, all the 
horses attempted to cross at one time and the bridge went 
down. Some of the horses were killed and the company paid 
for them. It also built a new bridge, which consumed the 
toll collections for some time. Mr. Shackelford said that the 
company never paid a dividend, and that while the best of 
oak lumber was used, the sills were laid on the earth and soon 
sank into the ground; the moisture caused the planks to 
“cup up” at each end, so that they resembled the rockers of 
a rocking chair. Despite frequent repairs made on the road, 
there were so many crooked and broken planks in it and it 
sagged in so many places that an Irishman of the neighbor- 
hood once said that it was worse than the “Rocky road to 
Dublin.”” Realizing that the plank road’s condition was 
hopeless, the company induced the legislature to pass an act 
in 1860, which authorized it to remove the planks and con- 
struct a gravel road. The company then sold sections of the 
plank road at public auction; and one citizen of Roanoke 
bought a mile of the planks and used them to burn in his 
brick kiln. Other farmers bought half-mile sections, and used 
the old planks for building fences and sheds. In July, 1865, 
the company voluntarily turned the road and bridges over 
to Howard and Randolph counties. Parts of this plank 
road are now Highways 5 and 20. 


In 1849 the Columbia and Missouri river turnpike com- 
pany was chartered by special act. It was authorized to 
construct a turnpike from Columbia to some point on the 


19Since deceased. 
Since deceased. 
"Since deceased. 
2Since deceased. 
8Howard County v. Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, 130 Mo. 652. 
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Missouri river, and Boone county, Columbia and Rocheport 
were authorized to subscribe for stock in the company and 
issue bonds therefor. The reason Rocheport was authorized 
to subscribe for stock was that it had not then been deter- 
mined whether the turnpike was to be built from Columbia 
to Rocheport or to Providence. In 1850, before the turnpike 
company functioned, George Knox of Rocheport died, and 
no one from that town was elected to take his place on the 
board of directors. The same year a civil engineer named 
Wall, who came from Lexington, Virginia, visited Columbia 
and made a speech in which he quoted a civil engineer in New 
York, both engineers being of the opinion that a plank road 
was preferable to a turnpike. So the turnpike company 
never functioned. But in March, 1853, the Columbia and 
Missouri river plank road company was organized under the 
general act, and was authorized to construct a road from 
Columbia to the Missouri river at Providence. The incor- 
porators of the turnpike company and some others were the 
incorporators of the plank road company: they were James 
S. Rollins, James L. Stephens, William F. Switzler, David 
H. Hickman, Moss Prewitt, John H. Field, John Parker, 
James T. McBaine, Warren Woodson, William W. Hudson, 
Nathaniel W. Wilson, Robert L. Todd, Rev. Robert L. Mc- 
Afee, James McConathy, Nathaniel Dodd, David C. Berry, 
David B. Cunningham, Jacob S. Johnston, John T. M. 
Johnston, and others. Dr. William Jewell, one of the turn- 
pike incorporators, died in 1852, so his stock was taken by 
Charles H. Hardin, guardian for the Jewell minor heir.™ 
In pursuance of the articles of association and a legislative 
act of 1855, a road was built from South Fifth street in Colum- 
bia to Providence. This road was ten miles long and was 
popularly known as the “Providence plank road.’’ About one 
mile and a half of the road out of Columbia was rock and 
gravel, which was legalized by the act of 1855. Hence the 
surveyor’s record of October, 1857, refers to South Fifth 
street in Columbia as the ‘Plank or Gravel road.’’ Boone 
county subscribed for five thousand dollars of stock, and 


“See: Articles of Association, Boone County Deed Records, Book V, p. 
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Columbia for twenty-five hundred dollars of stock, and bonds 
were issued in payment therefor. A copy of the corporate 
seal of this road company is still in existence; it shows the 
corporate name of the company and the picture of a wagon 
loaded with hay, drawn by two horses along a perfectly 
smooth plank road. In connection with this road, a covered 
wooden bridge across Hinkson creek was built. This bridge 
was used until 1888, long after the plank road had disappeared, 
when it was torn down by William E. Wright, county bridge 
commissioner. At the public celebration held at this covered 
bridge when the road was opened in July, 1855, Colonel 
William F. Switzler, Major James S. Rollins and Robert 
L. Todd made speeches, and Rev. Nathan H. Hall of the 
Presbyterian church. offered a:prayer. The young people 
celebrated the event by having a dance on the bridge, where- 
upon the dignified minister put on his stove-pipe hat, picked 
up his cane and said it was time for him to leave, and he did 
leave. In the Catalogue of the University of Missouri for 
1856, it is stated: ‘The University is easily accessible by 
river during the greater part of the year. At the landing at 
Providence, carriages will always be in readiness to convey 
passengers to Columbia. To this point a plank road is 
completed.” A similar statement appears in the catalogue 
of that institution each year to and including 1860. Major 
Rollins owned a farm at the southwest corner of Columbia, 
and, thinking that this plank road would make a demand for 
building lots, he had an addition to Columbia surveyed. 
It was called “Rollins Addition,” and contained forty-two 
lots. But Major Rollins soon discovered that the plank 
road was not what everyone expected, for he never sold a 
lot and did not have the plat recorded. The addition was 
west of the road where two of Major Rollins’ grandsons re- 
cently laid out “Grasslands.” As Providence was the prin- 
cipal shipping point for Columbia, a two-horse hack made 
two round-trips a day, and this hack and the heavily loaded 
wagons were responsible for the brief career of the road. 
The contract price was thirty thousand dollars, and Barcus 
and Leonard were the contractors; later Robert H. Smith 
of Columbia became a contractor by purchasing the interest 
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of Leonard. Professor George C. Pratt, a teacher in the 
University of Missouri and later one of the railroad com- 
missioners of the State, was the engineer in charge. A week 
after the dedication of the covered bridge, a man tried to 
lead a cow across it, but she became frightened, ran against 
the bannisters of the approach, the bannisters gave way and 
the cow and man went over into the creek. The man was not 
hurt but the cow was killed, and the company gladly paid 
for her. Heavy rains caused three small bridges to be washed 
away and made extensive repairs necessary, as did the freezing 
and thawing each winter. The cost of the road was more, the 
receipts were less and the operating expenses were greater 
than was anticipated, so the stockholders loaned money to 
the company, a note and deed of trust was executed on the 
road, tollhouses, gates and tools. As the company could 
not pay the note, the deed of trust was foreclosed in August, 
1857, and Milton S. Matthews and other stockholders became 
the purchasers for eighty-seven hundred dollars. So the 
plank road company operated this road for only two years 
and one month. The purchasers had difficulty in collecting 
toll, as the road was not up to the statutory requirements. 
The building of the North Missouri railroad (now the Wabash) 
through Centralia and Sturgeon in 1858, and stage lines be- 
tween those towns and Columbia, interfered with river trans- 
portation and diminished the receipts of the road. The 
by-laws gave stockholders, their families and guests free 
transportation; and the statute of 1855 provided that ‘‘per- 
sons going to and from religious meetings, funeral proces- 
sions, troops in service, civil or military processions on the 
fourth of July and the anniversary of Washington’s birthday, 
persons going to or returning from elections, or to or from their 
farms on ordinary business, and all persons going to or re- 
turning from any grist mill or blacksmith shop where they 
ordinarily get their grinding or blacksmith work done”’ 
should be exempt from paying toll, and also that persons 
living within one mile of any tollgate could pass through 
at half rate. The provision regarding going to grist mills 
and blacksmith shops was repealed in 1859. James W. 


*%Since deceased. 
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Proctor,* an eighty-six-year-old resident of Columbia, and 
Andrew J. Caldwell and Marion Yeager,* of Boone county, 
tell me that they well remember the Providence plank road, 
and they also recall that the Rock Bridge distillery was situ- 
ated near it. Mr. Proctor says that he lived near Rock Bridge 
before and during the war, and drove a four-ox team, hauling 
barrels of whisky to Providence and to Columbia, which 
had much to do with the wearing out of the plank road. The 
war of 1861-65 interfered with everything, except the depre- 
ciation of the plank road, the accumulation of interest, and 
the increasing need for repairs. My father, Thomas B. 
Gentry, said that he, Major Rollins, Colonel Switzler, Judge 
James M. Gordon, John W. Harris and Dr. William W. 
Todd attended a fourth ofjJuly;celebration*at{Providence in 
1863, being driven in a two-horse hack by William J. Gordon, 
a Columbia liveryman, and that there were so many broken 
planks that ‘‘at times the hack went up and down like a 
ship riding the ocean waves.” Because of that hard trip, 
both horses died that night. The amendatory act of 1855 
authorized the owners of this road to change the rate of toll, 
provided the annual dividends to the stockholders, after pay- 
ment of the operating expenses each year, did not exceed 
eight per cent. As the operating expenses exceeded the in- 
come every year, this provision was the “joker’’ of the plank 
road act. In their effort to save the road, the owners reduced 
the rate of toll one-half, but it was too late. On the same 
day two accidents occurred on this road, which caused action 
by the gentlemen who owned it. After a rain, a boy rode 
a horse on a “‘sideling” place, when the horse slipped off, 
pitching the boy over his head. A lady drove a one-horse 
buggy over the road and when her horse caught his foot in a 
broken plank, the horse, buggy and lady tumbled over into 
aditch. The aforesaid owners were more frightened than the 
lady and the boy. They were almost ready to abandon the 
road, but decided to sell it at public auction without adver- 
tisement. To their great joy, John F. Burnam and Marvin 
R. Banks of Boone county purchased the road for four hun- 
dred dollars. The deed records show that the tollhouses and 


Since deceased. 
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lots were sold to other parties for four hundred dollars. So 
the Columbia and Missouri river plank road, the contract 
price for which was thirty thousand dollars, and the ‘‘extras”’ 
that cost five thousand dollars additional, sold for eight hun- 
dred dollars. Messrs. Burnam and Banks had the reputation 
of buying almost anything that was sold at auction, but they 
did not think enough of this purchase to have their deed filed 
for record. In August, 1865, the Boone county court made 
an order placing this road under their control for twenty- 
five years and they were required to bring it up to the standard 
fixed by law, they to have the profits from the road. Richard 
Basnett,?” a farmer who has four score and ten years to his 
credit, says that he was living in Providence when this plank 
road was built, and that ‘everybody looked up to the pro- 
moters of this road as public benefactors, and the opening 
was considered one of the greatest days in the history of the 
state.”” He says that later Burnam and Banks tried to operate 
the road without tollgates, but failure resulted. The business 
relations between these two men soon became unfriendly, 
for Burnam brought suit against Banks, and Banks brought 
suit against Burnam. They worried with the plank road, 
worried with its patrons, worried with the county court and 
also worried with each other for seven months. Mail carriers 
and farmers complained that the plank road was in “awful 
condition,” and the circuit attorney threatened legal pro- 
ceedings against them. After work began on the Colum- 
bia and Rocheport turnpike, which was to connect Columbia 
with the river town of Rocheport, and after work began on 
the Columbia and Jefferson City gravel road, which was to 
connect Columbia with the river town of Claysville, and after 
work began on the Boone County and Jefferson City railroad 
(now the Columbia branch of the Wabash), Burnam and 
Banks appeared before the Boone county court on March 19, 
1866, and surrendered all their right in this plank road, which 
the record shows the court accepted. As far as is known, 
this was the last record concerning a plank road in any county 


in Missouri. And thus ended the plank road mania in our 
State. 


27Since deceased. 
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Althouth the Missouri plank road was a failure, an 
expensive experiment for every one connected with it, those 
who gave their time and money in its behalf are entitled to 


much of the credit for starting the good roads movement in 
Missouri. 











MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THE CAREER OF JAMES PROCTOR KNOTT 
IN MISSOURI! 


BY EDWIN W. MILLS 


On the 27th of January, 1871, during a debate in Congress 
over the proposed grant of public lands by the government 
for the St. Croix and Bayfield railroad to Duluth, James 
Proctor Knott, a Kentuckian, made the famous address 
known as the “Duluth Speech,” ridiculing the measure. It 
is a masterpiece of humorous and satirical oratory.” 


James Proctor Knott was a Kentucky congressman from 
1867 to 1871 and from 1875 to 1883. He was governor of 
Kentucky from 1883 to 1887, and he was dean of the law 
faculty of Centre College at Danville, Kentucky, from 1894 
to 1902. Hedied June 18, 1912, at the age of eighty-two.* His 
mother was a cousin of Simon Kenton, the noted Indian 
fighter, and her brother was Thomas Cleland, a noted pioneer 
preacher of Mercer county, Kentucky.‘ 


Proctor Knott’s fame as a Kentucky democrat and orator 
was national, but few know of his earlier career in Missouri, 
rudely ended by the Civil war after his rise to the attorney- 
generalship at the age of twenty-eight. It is here sought to 
record some of his early experiences in this State. 





Early in 1850 a passenger disembarked from a steamboat 
at the Hannibal levee. He was a Kentuckian, not quite 
twenty years of age, of rather small frame and intelligent 
appearance. 


14Much of the information contained in this paper was obtained by the 
author during 1900 and 1901 in personal interviews with Governor and Mrs. 
Knott, in whose home he lived in Danville, Kentucky. Additional information 
was obtained through correspondence with Mrs. Lou E. Knott of Memphis, 
Missouri. 

*Reed, Thomas B. (ed.), Modern Eloquence, Vol. VIII, p. 753. 

* Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. X. p. 470. 

‘McElroy, John McConnell, The Scotch-Irish McElroys in America, A. D. 
1717-A. D. 1900. 
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His baggage being set ashore, the packet quickly left, as 
smallpox was raging in the town. All the hotels and many of 
the houses were placarded. Perplexed, the youth sat down 
on his trunk and watched the steamboat recede in the dis- 
tance. Presently he was hailed by a stranger who drove 
up in a buggy. This proved to be Major Henry M. Gorin,' a 
Kentucky veteran of the Black Hawk war and then circuit 
clerk of Scotland county. He soon learned that the youth 
was a son of an old friend and urged him to get into the 
buggy. After tying the trunk on behind they set out for 
Memphis. Knott was at once given a place in the circuit 
clerk’s office. He had attended St. Joseph’s Academy at 
Bardstown, Kentucky, and had read law for several years. 
At Memphis he heard many trials, made friends, and in 1851 
was admitted to the bar. 

In his boyhood Knott had heard some of the ablest 
lawyers in Kentucky and knew much of its most famous trials. 
Like many another Kentucky school boy of his time he was 
also inspired by the unsurpassed oratory of Henry Clay. 
He recalled John Rowan of Bardstown, owner of the now 
famous ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,” lying before his father’s fire- 
place and recounting some of the famous trials in which the 
old lawyer had figured. He had also heard Ben Hardin 
argue more than one noted case. Hardin, dubbed the “Old 
Kitchen Knife’”’ in Congress, because of his homely appear- 
ance and trenchant wit, was one of Kentucky’s great lawyers. 

From hearing these noted lawyers young Knott be- 
lieved he would have a greater chance to rise in a new state, 
so he chose Missouri. He was soon disillusioned. On enter- 
ing court at Memphis he was held spellbound and enchanted 
by the most eloquent jury appeal he had ever heard. It was 
being made by the ‘Prentiss of Missouri,” Uriel Wright, a 
native Virginian, then living at Palmyra. Wright was the 
acknowledged leader of Missouri’s early advocates.* On hear- 
ing Wright’s eloquence Knott realized that even in new Mis- 
souri he would find plenty of legal foemen worthy of his 

SHistory of Lewis, Clark, Knoz, and Scotland Counties, Missouri, p. 1173. 


*Bay, William Van Ness, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, 
p. 499. 
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steel. He applied himself to his studies of the law, the Bible 
and Shakespeare with still greater diligence. In later years 
he said: ‘“You would hardly believe it, but at that time in 
my life I would regularly go to my office, sometimes awakened 
by the booming of thousands of prairie chickens in the nearby 
fields, and work an hour or two before breakfast.’’ 

Governor Knott in his law lectures occasionally referred 
to his early experiences in Missouri. Urging caution in cross- 
examination, he told the following incident: A lame man was 
on trial for murder. The state’s one witness was a girl who 
had seen the affair from a distance. She was unable to 
identify the defendant and was excused. As she stepped 
aside, the defendant’s attorney, confident of victory, rashly 
exclaimed: ‘Wait a moment—did the man you saw carry a 
cane?” 

Slowly she answered, “Yes.” 

“‘What’s that?” asked the state’s attorney. ‘Take the 
stand again, please.” 

She did so, and as the result of that one needless, indis- 
creet question by his own attorney, the defendant was hanged. 

Legal practice for the rising young lawyer was not always 
tranquil. He was aroused early one day by a frenzied pound- 
ing at his door. A client had fled to him for protection after 
killing a neighbor in a fight. The client had stabbed his 
adversary after having a revolver snapped at him, the caps 
failing to explode. Armed relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased were streaming into town bent on vengeance. Knott 
quickly had the distracted man put in jail for safety. The 
frustrated crowd was furious and some vented their spleen 
against the young lawyer. A true bill was returned and the 
case set for trial. The court room was crowded with armed 
foes of the defendant. Before stating his defense young 
Knott laid a pair of Derringer pistols on the table before him 
and turning, addressed the crowd. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “it is my duty to address this 
court; all I ask is that you do not shoot me in the back!”’ 

He was not molested. 

About this time came his greatest sorrow. His young 
wife, Mollie Foreman, died, and she and her baby girl were 
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buried in the Memphis cemetery. This grief he carried 
throughout life. 

In 1858 Knott represented Scotland county in the legis- 
lature.’ He was chairman of the judiciary committee and 
was elected to conduct the impeachment of Circuit Judge 
Albert Jackson of Stoddard county. The record discloses 
that Knott conducted the trial with great care and ability.® 
His argument before the State senate is typical of the flowery 
eloquence of the period and plainly reveals his familiarity with 
Shakespeare. This speech was widely praised. 

He was appointed attorney-general of Missouri to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Ephraim B. Ewing.® 
In 1860 he was elected attorney-general upon the democratic 
ticket headed by Claiborne F. Jackson. About this time 
he formed a law partnership with Warwick Hough, later a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the State. While at the 
capitol Knott was asked by a struggling Mexican war veteran 
to help the latter secure the county surveyorship of St. Louis 
county, which then embraced the city. The applicant had 
left his log cabin near the Gravois Road and had entered 
business in the city. Grant failed to get the appointment, 
but did not forget the efforts the young attorney-general made 
in his behalf. (His application, dated August 15, 1859, was 
recently found in the City Hall at St. Louis.)" 

In 1860 Civil war was imminent. For half a decade 
Missouri’s western skies had been lighted by the lurid fires 
of the border warfare. Early in 1861 the great crisis was 
upon the nation. 

The twenty-first general assembly provided for the elec- 
tion on February 18, 1861, of delegates from each senatorial 
district to meet ten days later at Jefferson City in a general 
convention to consider the relations between the State and the 
Federal government, and to adopt measures to protect Mis- 

TDictionary of American Biography, Vol. X, p. 470. 

8Official Report of the Trial of the Hon. Albert Jackson, Judge of the Fifteenth 
Judicial Circuit, Before the Senate, Composing the High Court of Impeachment 
of the State of Missouri. 

*Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. X, p. 470. 


10Tbid. 
gt, Louis Post-Dispatch, February 25, 1928. 
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souri and its institutions. Proctor Knott, J. W. McClurg, 
and Thomas Scott were elected from the twenty-seventh dis- 
trict. Major Gorin was also a member from northeast Mis- 
souri. The convention met and adjourned to meet again in 
St. Louis on March 4th.” 


Fervid debates ensued between the diverging forces of 
state and nation. That Proctor Knott was highly regarded 
is shown by the fact that he was appointed to serve on a 
committee which considered communications brought to 
the convention by a Mr. Glenn of Georgia.“ This was, in 
fact, an urgent plea to Missouri to join a southern confederacy ; 
but sentiment for the Union was so strong that these resolu- 
tions were ultimately pigeon-holed. Knott also was a member 
of the committee on federal relations, with J. W. McClurg, 
Thomas T. Gantt and others. The resolutions presented 
by this committee also occasioned heated debates. Among 
the participants in these debates were James O. Broadhead, 
Alexander W. Doniphan, Hamilton R. Gamble, Thomas T. 
Gantt, John B. Henderson, Henry Hitchcock and Uriel 
Wright,” leaders of the Missouri bar, all struggling, with 
conflicting emotions and fast diverging viewpoints, to pilot 
Missouri safely through the breaking storm. 


In the tenseness of this surcharged atmosphere the capture 
of Camp Jackson, a training camp for volunteer Missouri 
militia at St. Louis, rocked the State like a thunderbolt. 
The camp was captured on May 10, 1861, by Nathaniel 
Lyon, an experienced soldier and radical Unionist. Late 
in the day, angered by epithets and abuse, a company of 
Home Guards fired into a crowd of civilians whom curiosity 
and excitement had drawn to the vicinity of the camp. Fif- 
teen persons were killed outright and others were fatally 
wounded."* 


Excited reports of the massacre spread like wildfire. 
Sterling Price, a former governor of the State and a Mexican 


gwitzler, William F., History of Missouri. pp. 322, 324. 

3Tbid., p. 325. 

MTdid., p. 330. 

1S Tbid. 

Scharf, John Thomas, History of Saint Louis City and County, Vol. I, 
. 483-500. 
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war veteran, who had struggled to keep Missouri neutral, 
was instantly estranged and joined the South.” Uriel 
Wright, who had eloquently pleaded against secession, 
followed. That night to an excited crowd from the steps of 
the Planters House he passionately exclaimed, “If this be 
unionism I want none of it!’® Governor Jackson and 
other state officials fled the capital and later endeavored to 
conduct the affairs of state from Cassville and Neosho under 
the protection of gathering southern hosts.’® 


In the meantime, during stormy sessions of the State 
convention in July, 1861, the offices of governor, lieutenant- 
governor and secretary of state were declared vacant. 


We can well understand the consternation of the young 
attorney-general in the great upheaval. Aside from services 
on these committees of the State convention, which it is safe 
to say he performed industriously and honorably, no further 
mention of him is made in connection with the convention. 
A conservative southern sympathizer opposed to secession,” 
his efforts, like those of Major Gorin®' and others, were over- 
shadowed by the radical movements of the more powerful 
figures that surrounded him. They were, doubtless, of no 
greater ability but of wider experience and far broader 
knowledge of the State and its composite population. 


On October 16, 1861, the convention passed an ordinance 
requiring all state officers to take an oath of loyalty to the 
United States government and to the provisional govern- 
ment of Missouri. This oath rent the State with bitter 
debate and ill-feeling. Knott stood his ground. He had 
not joined in the flight to southwest Missouri® nor violated 
his official oath. He chose to remain at his post of duty and 
courageously faced the darkening storm. It was demanded 
that he take the oath. He refused. 


1Ibid., Vol. I, p. 514. 

187bid., Vol. I, p. 501; Stevens, Walter B., St. Louis, the Fourth City, 1764- 
1909, pp. 1080, 1087. 

1Switzler, History of Missouri, p. 335. 

2°Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. X, p. 470. 

History of Lewis, Clark, Knox, and Scotland Counties, Missouri, p. 1174. 

2Switzler, History of Missouri, pp. 334-336. 
Williams, Walter (ed.), The State of Missouri, p. 29. 
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“It is an insult to my loyalty and impugns my patriot- 
ism!’ he exclaimed. 

“We will hang you then,” threatened the radicals. 

“All right, hang away!” rejoined the defiant attorney- 
general. 

He was arrested and taken to Jefferson Barracks, a 
prisoner of war. Mrs. Knott never forgot seeing him led 
away a prisoner. She then gave up all hope of seeing him 
again. He was not long there. Grant, the former applicant 
for the surveyorship, was in command. He was not the man 
to forget a friend. One day inquiry was made for a lawyer. 
A sick old man near the post had sent for an attorney to draw 
his will. General Grant permitted Knott to render this 
service. Soon thereafter he granted a parole to Knott, who 
returned to Kentucky. 

Grant became President during Knott’s attendance in 
Congress.* The following anecdote, related by Governor 
Knott, illustrates Grant’s remarkable memory. Knott called 
to pay his respects, not expecting to be remembered. The 
great union soldier, who, in the intervening decade had led 
the northern hosts to victory, held out his hand. ‘How are 
you, Knott?” he inquired kindly. “I am glad to see you 
again—by the way, Knott, did that old man’”’ (the long-for- 
gotten testator of the barracks neighborhood) ever die?’ 

Governor Knott loved young people, and though he was 
childless, the library of his home at Danville was a mecca 
for dozens of his young friends. Noting the writer’s interest 
in archaeology, he one day handed him a copy of Abbott’s 
The Stone Age in New Jersey. On the cover he had written: 
“To Edwin W. Mills from J. Proctor Knott, as a slight token 
of a friendship which he hopes will endure longer than any 
of the memorials of a prehistoric age referred to in the ensu- 
ing pages. June 14, 1900.” 


*Wilson, Woodrow, A History of the American People (1902), Vol. V, p. 
55; Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. X, p. 470. 
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A UNIQUE COMMUNITY EXPERIMENT 


The scientific and theological storm which broke over 
the United States in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
following upon the epoch-making publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, left its impress upon Missouri history in 
the founding of one of the strangest and least known com- 
munity experiments in the United States. The members 
of this unique community, which was founded by George 
H. Walser at Liberal, Missouri, in 1880, declared themselves 
in complete independence of the Christian religion, banned 
all churches and saloons, and advertised their town as an 
asylum for Free Thinkers. ‘With one foot upon the neck of 
priestcraft and the other upon the rock of Truth,’”’ declared 
a tract of Walser’s, “‘we have thrown our banner to the breeze 
and challenge the world to produce a better cause for the 
devotion of man than a grand, perfect and noble HUMAN- 
ITY...’ Known by its fundamentalist enemies as the‘‘ God- 
less town of Infidelity,’”’ Liberal was for many years a hot- 
bed of scientific-theological controversy in Missouri. 

During the eighties and nineties, strange institutions 
flourished at Liberal under the guidance of Walser. A “Sunday 
Morning Instruction School” for children was taught from 
Youths Liberal Guide and from various authors in the fields 
of Natural History, Physics, Physiology, Chemistry and 
other sciences. Another class, composed of “young ladies 
and gentlemen,”’ was called the ‘‘scientific class’’ and discussed 
such subjects as “Motion” and “Force’’ while the teachers 
encouraged the students to advance original theories and to 
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demonstrate their views with practical illustrations. When 
all classes were over, the teachers reported to the superin- 
tendent, after which the entire Sunday School participated 
in a program of music followed by a few experiments in chem- 
istry and natural philosophy. The children were then dis- 
missed and the Sunday morning program was completed by 
an open and frank discussion among their elders of some 
subject selected at a previous meeting. 


Universal Mental Liberty Hall, probably an outgrowth 
of the Sunday School, was another of Liberal’s outstanding 
institutions. Here were sponsored fiery lectures and de- 
bates upon scientific, social, political, religious and irreligious 
subjects. Free Thinkers, Spiritualists, Catholic priests, and 
Protestant ministers were permitted freely to express the 
diversity of their views so long as they did not violate the 
rules of parliamentary decorum. These discussions, which 
appear to have been held on Sunday evenings, were so well 
attended that Universal Mental Liberty Hall was too small 
to accommodate the large crowds which assembled to “‘assist 
in promoting the cause of Universal Mental Liberty.” 


Liberal Normal School and Business Institute, still 
another institution, was founded, according to Walser, to 
afford an education to students that was ‘free from the 
bias of Christian theology.” According to a tract compiled 
by Walser and H. P. Replogle in 1885, the Liberal Normal 
School and Business Institute was “located in a liberal town, 
taught by liberal teachers and courted only the patronage of 
liberal patrons.” The Calendar of the school which was 
published in the tract stated: 


A beginning has been made to establish a complete Cabinet of Min- 
eralogy and Geology, a Museum of Natural History, Library, etc. Speci- 
mens, books, and contributions of every description are respectfully 
solicited. 

Our school building, U. M. L. [Universal Mental Liberty] Hall, and 
Opera House, occupied by the school “Sunday School’ and Literary 
Clubs, are new and well finished frame buildings, erected at a cost of 
$5,800. 

At the opening of the third term, we have enrolled one hundred and 
thirteen students, representing seven states, and others from almost every 
state in the Union write us of their coming. A larger building is needed 
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now, and will soon be indispensable. By selling scholarships transferable 
any number of times and good in any department the principal expects 
to be able to erect a good brick building on a plan that will be both accom- 
modating and creditable to the school and to Liberalism in general. 


The principal of the school was W. E. Grayston. ‘‘Active, 
wide awake”’ agents in every liberal community in the United 
States and Canada were solicited to sell scholarships and to 
secure students. 

Out of Liberal Normal School and Business Institute 
appears to have developed Free Thought University which 
was opened in 1886. The history of this institution is obscure, 
but a bulletin of the school, which was found in later years 
in the cornerstone of Universal Mental Liberty Hall, shows 
that Free Thought University opened with a faculty of seven 
teachers with M. D. Leahy as president. Copies of the Or- 
thopedia, a semi-philosophical magazine, and a weekly news- 
paper, the Liberal, both edited by Walser, were also found 
in the cornerstone of the building. In an issue of the Liberal 
dated September 9, 1886, Walser spoke eloquently of Free 
Thought University, addressed the faculty in glowing terms 
and congratulated them upon the pride and gratification 
which they must feel at being present at the inauguration of 
the “first Free Thought University in the world.” 

Back of the institutions of Liberal, and the apparent 
fountain head of their inspiration, was the so-called ‘‘Brother- 
hood,’’ an organization intended to “meet all the demands of 
the age, including the absolute secularization of the govern- 
ment ” To quote again the tract of Walser and 
Replogle: 


The Brotherhood is duly incorporated by State authorities. So 
far it has proved satisfactory to all its members. It presents an ethics 
that addresses itself to both intellect and heart. The moral, intellectual, 
and social qualities of man’s nature find in this organization ample food 
for the demands of life. It presents opportunities for doing good which 
must engage the noblest impulses of the human breast. There is nothing 
in the Constitution or the tenets set forth that can be objected to by the 
most extreme atheist or spiritualist. It leaves the supernatural to the 
speculation of those who find solace in pondering upon the unknowable, 
and directs the mind of man to the wants of man and his ennoblement, 
believing ‘‘the most important study of mankind is man.” It proposes 
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no short road to the feasts of bliss either here or hereafter, but would teach 
men to consider the now, and defer not the demands of today; but ap- 
preciating the present should make the most of this life, becoming his 
own savior and forming a heaven while he lives.... 


Walser, founder of the unique experimental community, 
was a man of sincere religious conviction, of intelligence and 
ability. A native of Indiana, he had immigrated to Illinois 
and then, in 1866, to Barton county, Missouri. Here he 
became prosecuting attorney, one of the leading criminal 
lawyers of southwest Missouri, and a member of the twenty- 
fifth General Assembly. While in Missouri, he amassed a 
fortune in swamp lands and, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, became interested in the organization at Lamar of a 
society devoted to the principles of the scientific intellectualism 
of Robert Ingersoll. Denominational opposition of the church 
to this “infidel’’ organization, so it is said, caused Walser 
to purchase 2,000 acres of land on the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Memphis Railroad and to found a community 
at Liberal of his own way of thinking. 


Walser advertised his town in newspapers throughout 
the United States and, it is said, even in Europe. In the tract 
of 1885 on Liberal it is stated: 


We have neither priest, preacher, justice of the peace, or other peace 
officer, no church, saloon, prison, drunkard, loafer, beggar, or person in 
want, nor have we a disreputable character. This cannot be truly said 
of any Christian town on earth. 

The reason we started the town was that it was apparent to all that 
no person could live in a Christian community and express an honest 
opinion regarding the Christian religion adverse to the interests of priest- 
craft without hazarding his business and social standing. ...Therefore 
we called together such progressive minds as were willing to work to the 
upbuilding of humanity.... 

Ever believing in the godship of humanity, we went steadily ahead 
to the upbuilding of manhood, and now we have so gained the respect of 
the surrounding people that we feel that we are safe from any further 
serious injury from the church and its minions... . 

We do not prescribe a belief for anyone, nor do we measure a person 
by his faith. Everyone is judged by his own standard of manly worth. 
We do not feel under obligations to extend respect to a person who does 
not respect himself; nor can we hold a person up who does not stand alone. 
Our standard of morality consists of but four words: BE TRUE TO 
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THYSELF. If a man is true to himself, he will be true to all mankind. 
No one can do wrong without receiving the effects of wrong. With this 
standard in view, we invite all lovers of humanity to join us with the 
pledge on our part to do them as much good and as little harm as possible. . . 


Liberal, despite the ideals to which it aspired, was any- 
thing but a peaceable community. For, among the “Free 
Thinkers” who took advantage of the invitation of Walser 
to settle in Liberal were many cranks and persons of diverse 
notions of religion and society. These were bent upon de- 
feating Walser’s enterprise. The town was scarcely founded 
before it became a target for evangelists, revivalists and 
preachers determined to preach the gospel to the “‘benighted 
heathen” of Liberal. The story is told that a traveling Meth- 
odist minister named Ashbaugh urged the Christians to defy 
the devil and to build a church. A church was built, but after 
its completion Walser and a crowd of his followers would 
go to the church and as soon as the preacher had spoken, 
would conduct their own services. Walser, according to 
the story, was arrested and tried at Lamar, but won his case 
single handed on the ground that he held an interest in the 
lot on which the church was built and therefore had a right 
to hold services in the church after the others had finished. 


Charges and counter charges were hurled by the Chris- 
tians and Free Thinkers of Liberal until affairs reached a crisis 
in the construction of the famous barbed-wire fence between 
the Liberals and the Christians. The story of the fence as 
given in an issue of the Liberal for April 18, 1883, is quoted by 
O. E. Harmon in his Story of Liberal. According to this account, 
in 1881 H. H. Waggoner established an addition to the town 
to which he invited only orthodox Christians. The Lib- 
eralites, in order to thwart the design of Waggoner to kill 
the Liberal enterprise by making the Christians strong enough 
to outnumber the Liberals, erected a barbed-wire fence 
through which the Christian inhabitants could gain neither 
ingress to, nor egress from, the town of Liberal. For two years, 
until Walser bought the addition in 1883, the famous barbed- 
wire fence was the bone of contention between the Liberals 
and the Christians. 
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Another account of the construction and abandonment 
of the famous barbed-wire fence which is quoted by Harmon 
is that from Clark Braden’s pamphlet on Liberal. It is 
written from the Christian viewpoint and is as follows: 

When some persons who would not submit to infidel bull-dozing, 
began to settle on lots that Mr. Walser did not own, outside of his town 
plot, the infidels of Liberal actually undertook to build a wire fence around 
Liberal, across [the] public highway so as to prevent Christians entering 
the town, even to go to the depot. One Monday morning all Liberal 
could be seen at work, digging holes, carrying posts and wire and putting 
up this evidence of infidel toleration and liberality. Walser’s wife and 
other infidel females were driving down stakes as ostentatiously as possible. 
The railroad authorites telegraphed that they would remove the depot if 
the lunacy were not abandoned; and that freak of infidel lunacy was 
abandoned. 


After the sale of Waggoner’s addition, the small town 
of Pedro adjoining Liberal next became the stronghold of the 
Christians and from here, according to all accounts, the 
Christians continued with zealous fury to carry on their 
evangelizing work among the “infidel heathen’ of Liberal. 

But Liberal, itself, proved to be its own undoing. Fol- 
lowing the Christian-Liberal controversy, spiritualism in- 
vaded the town. All the leaders of the community, including 
Walser, became ardent converts. Spirits were materialized, 
tables walked and messages were received from the dead. 
Walser himself married a spiritualist who is said to have been 
a medium, and his handsome home in Catalpa Park became, 
under the domination of the charlatan, Dr. Bouton, the scene 
of famous seances, reports of which are said to have spread 
to London. Strange stories are told of the reign of spiritual- 
ism; one account states that Walser spent $40,000 laying out 
a camp-meeting ground and erecting an auditorium large 
enough to seat eight hundred people. This auditorium, 
which Walser called Crystal Dome, according to the same 
account, became the scene of a number of international 
spiritualistic meetings. The Boonville Weekly Advertiser 
of October 27, 1893, carries a notice of the founding at Liberal 
of a college for the teaching of spiritualism. 

The sway of spiritualism was finally broken by the ludi- 
crous exposure of Dr. Bouton. This exposure was occasioned 
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by the burning of Bouton’s house. The crowd, gathered 
to put out the fire, discovered the paraphernalia used by 
Bouton and his two charlatan assistants and thus brought to 
light the deception which was being practiced by the spirit- 
ualists upon the townspeople. 

The irony of fate next laid its hands upon Liberal. 
Unable to keep out the Christians, Walser sold them Universal 
Mental Liberty Hall and some years later, in 1923, the build- 
ing was razed to make way for a Methodist church. Re- 
ligion and irreligion gradually ceased to be an issue and the 
inhabitants of Pedro moved into Liberal; all lines of demarca- 
tion were obliterated and the two towns became one. Walser 
himself, shortly before his death in 1910, published an ap- 
preciative life of Christ and a poem called the Sunset of Life 
in which he expressed an orthodox view of the hereafter. 
His home in Catalpa Park became the town’s country club 
and Liberal today, with its 546 inhabitants, bears no traces 
of its stormy origin. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE LAWS AND JOURNALS 
MISSOURI'S TAX ON BACHELORS 


A curious feature of Missouri’s first State revenue law, 
passed December 12, 1820, is the tax which it levied on bache- 
lors. By the terms of the law, a tax of $1.00 was placed on 
every unmarried free white male above twenty-one years 
of age and under fifty. As at that time, the number of men 
exceeded the number of women on the frontier, the tax no 
doubt proved unpopular and was repealed by a new law 
enacted January 12, 1822. By this second law, all free mar- 
ried and unmarried men alike above the age of twenty-one 
years were required to pay a tax of fifty cents. 


POLYGAMY IN MISSOURI 


An examination of the Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives affords strange reading on the subject of polygamy. 
The House Journal of the 14th General Assembly of 1846-47 
shows the surprising fact that a Mr. Burden presented a 
petition from the citizens of Johnson county asking the legis- 
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lature to pass a law authorizing polygamy. Still more curious 
is the statement in the Journal that the petition, after being 
read, was referred to a committee appointed to visit the State 
University. Again, the Journal for the session of 1863-64, 
shows that the following communication concerning polygamy 
was presented by a Mr. Jameson of St. Louis: 


Memorial to the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of Missouri: 


We, the undersigned, single ladies of the State of Missouri, in conse- 
quence of the great destruction of the lives of so many of those for whom 
we were created help-meets, feel that some legislation is indespensably 
necessary to place us on an equality in social happiness with the more 
fortunate of our sex who have obtained husbands; and feeling that it is 
but justice that they should share the pleasures that fortune has bestowed 
upon them with us, who are equally as worthy, and having faith and 
confidence always in the stern sex....and believing that they will use 
every possible means to promote our happiness, we would therefore respect- 
fully pray your honorable body to pass an act allowing each free white 
male citizen the privilege of having a plurality of wives, and for the utter 
disfranchisement of all bachelors who persist in living in a state of celibacy, 
for which we will ever pray.... 


The memorial bears the signature of fourteen women, 
one of whom signs herself only as “Virginia E.” 

These strange petitions, coming from the legislature of 
Missouri, seem all the more odd if one recalls the lines of a 
Mormon poet: 


The people of Missouri, 

Like a whirlwind in its fury, 

And without judge and jury 

Drove the saints and spilt their blood. 


HOME MANUFACTURES 


That the members of Missouri’s legislature in 1828 
preferred to buy their clothing from the East would seem 
to be evidenced by the fate of the following resolution, in- 
troduced into the Senate in that year by Mr. Young of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Manufactures: 


Whereas the example of men high in office have great influence over 
the habits and customs of the community—therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
That the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Judges of 
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the different Courts, the Attorney General and members of the General 
Assembly be requested to dress in clothing, the growth and manufacture 
of this State. 


After the resolution was read the proposal was made and 
agreed to that it be tabled. 


“BOUND OUT” 


Among the unusual penalties which were administered 
for various offences committed in a bygone day in Missouri 
was that of the binding out or “‘sale’”’ of indigent persons to 
discharge any fine assessed against them by the court. That 
the execution of this sentence could impose bondage or virtual 
slavery upon a white person for a term of seven years is 
shown by the criminal code passed by the territorial legislature 
in 1808. According to section 16 of this code, a second con- 
viction on the charge of larceny carried with it the following 
punishment: 


And in case such convict shall not have property, real or personal, 
wherewith to discharge and satisfy the sentence of the court, it shall be 
lawful for the sheriff under the direction of the court, to bind such person 
for labor for a term not exceeding seven years, to any suitable person who 
will discharge such fine. 


Section 10 of the territorial criminal code of 1816 further 
provided that a bound person might be secured “‘by a chain, 
or block, or otherwise to prevent his escape.” 

An instance of the lease of a pauper as late as 1859 is 
cited from the records of the Barry county courthouse by 
H. L. Conard in his Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. 
According to Conard, a pauper by the name of Gadus was 
let out to the lowest bidder, a certain J. Y. Thomas, at the 
courthouse door ‘for $15 per annum payable quarterly.” 


BURIAL BY THE STATE 


The erection of monuments to commemorate her dis- 
tinguished citizens has long been a practice of the State of 
Missouri. David Barton, one of Missouri’s first two U. S. 
senators, had a monument erected by the State over his 
grave at Boonville; in 1933, the Missouri legislature appro- 
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priated $15,000 toward the erection of the splendid memorial 
recently unveiled at Nevada to the memory of the late Senator 
William Joel Stone. Not so well known is the fact that 
Missouri, during a period of her history, has also erected 
monuments and paid the funeral expenses as well of less dis- 
tinguished public servants who have died in office. An illus- 
tration of this practice is the following act passed by the 15th 
General Assembly during the session of 1848-49: 


AN ACT to pay Funeral expenses. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as follows: 


1. The auditor of public accounts is hereby required to audit and 
allow the funeral expenses of the late member of the General Assembly, 
from the county of Taney—Hon. Theophilus Bass. 

2. The commissioner of the permanent seat of government is hereby 
directed to cause a tomb, with proper inscription thereon, to be erected 
in the public graveyard, near the city of Jefferson, over the remains of 
said Theophilus Bass. The cost of said funeral expenses not to exceed 
two hundred dollars. 

3. The said funeral expenses and cost of tomb shall be audited and 
allowed by the auditor of public accounts, and paid out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

This act to take effect from its passage. 

Approved March 12, 1849. 


Similar acts passed by the Missouri legislature during 
the same year and during the sessions of 1851-52 and 1855-56 
appropriate $83.82 to defray the funeral expenses of a “‘late 
member from Bates county’”’ and a sum not to exceed $150 
for the erection of a suitable tomb; $150 for the erection of a 
monument to the “‘late auditor of public accounts,” not more 
than $200 for the funeral expenses and a tomb for the ‘‘late 
member from Lincoln county,” $500 for a monument over 
the remains of the “late lieutenant governor,’’ and $250 to 
erect a tomb over the remains of the “‘late attorney-general.’’ 


MISSOURI'S PIONEER LEGAL FENCE 


No doubt those who recall with a feeling of nostalgia the 
windings of the rustic “‘stake and rider” fences, which once 
lent so much of beauty and romance to the rural scene in 
Missouri and which are so rapidly disappearing, will wish 
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that the following law, describing the exact specifications 
of such a fence, were still in force. The law, passed in 1824, 
dates from a day when barbed wire was still unknown and the 
old-time ‘‘worm fence’’ was the legal form of enclosure in 
Missouri. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the state of Missouri, 
That all fields and grounds kept for enclosures shall be well enclosed with 
a fence sufficiently close, composed of sufficient posts and rails, posts 
and palings, palisadoes, or rails alone laid up in the manner which is 
called a worm fence; which posts shall be deep set and strongly fastened 
in the earth. And all fences composed of posts and railings, posts and 
palings, or palisadoes, or of rails in manner which is commonly called a 
worm fence, shall be at least five feet high; the uppermost rail of each and 
every pannel of the kind last mentioned shall be supported by strong stakes, 
strongly set and fastened in the earth, so as to compose what is commonly 
called staking and ridering; otherwise the uppermost rail of every pannel 
of such worm fence shall be braced with two strong rails, poles or stakes, 
locking each corner or angle thereof. And that, in all cases, the sufficiency 
of the worm shall be adjudged by the persons who may be summoned to 
view said fence. 


Once these fences, beloved by an older generation, were 
properly constructed, they afforded the protection of the 
law from outside encroachment to the property of their owner, 
according to section 2 of the same act: 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That if any horse, gelding, mare, colt, 
mule or ass, sheep, lamb, goat, kid, or cattle, shall break into any person’s 
inclosure, the fence being of the height and sufficiency aforesaid; or if 
any hog, shoat or pig shall break into the same,—the owners of such 
creature or creatures shall, for the first trespass, make reparation to the 
party injured for the true value of the damages he shall sustain; and for 
every trespass thereafter, double damages, to be recovered with costs, 
before a justice of the peace, or any court of record, having cognizance 
of the sum demanded by the party injured; Provided, That for a third 
offence from any of the beasts aforesaid breaking into such inclosure, the 
party injured may kill and destroy the beasts so trespassing, without 
being answerable for the same... . 


WHY BRYAN MULLANPHY LEFT A FORTUNE 
FOR THE RELIEF OF EMIGRANTS 


Few persons today witnessing the dramatic scene of 
lonely, travel-worn, destitute and bewildered wayfarers being 
assisted by the Travelers Aid service maintained in the St. 
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Louis Union Station would link this humanitarian and up- 
to-date phase of modern social service with the hordes of 
despairing, sick and penniless emigrants who passed through 
the pioneer town of St. Louis in the forties. Yet, the St. Louis 
Travelers Aid, widely known today for its assistance to thou- 
sands, is maintained by a fund originally intended for the 
relief of pioneer western emigrants. This fund, known as 
the Bryan Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund, was created 
from a half million dollar bequest to the city of St. Louis by 
an early St. Louis philanthropist, Bryan Mullanphy, for the 
relief of western emigrants stranded in St. Louis. 

Mullanphy, the son of John Mullanphy, St. Louis’ first 
millionaire and public philanthropist, made the bequest in 
a will of a few words drawn by him in 1849 on a scrap of 
paper in a saloon in St. Louis. The only provision made by 
Mullanphy in regard to the bequest was that it was to con- 
sist of one-third of his estate to be left in trust to the city of 
St. Louis for the creation of a fund for ‘‘the relief of all poor 
emigrants and travelers coming to St. Louis on their way 
bona fide to settle in the West.’’ Beyond this, no means was 
provided for carrying out the purpose of the gift. Yet Mul- 
lanphy’s strange will, unlike many more painstakingly planned 
wills drawn by able lawyers, has stood repeated tests of the 
courts and today bears fruit in assistance to thousands of 
modern travelers. 

Behind Mullanphy’s unusual gift, which is said to have 
been unlike any other philanthropic enterprise in the world 
in its conception and execution, lies the moving story of an 
eccentric rich man’s foresight and his compassion for the 
trials and hardships of western emigrants. Living in a day 
when St. Louis was the gateway for thousands of American, 
English, German and Irish pioneers who were making their 
way to the gold fields of California and to the promised lands 
west of the Mississippi, Mullanphy, as a prominent citizen 
of St. Louis and at one time as mayor, was called upon to 
relieve many cases of destitution among travelers. In 1848 
and 1849, St. Louis was the victim of a widespread epidemic 
of Asiatic cholera which struck with particular fatality among 
the thousands of Irish emigrants who embarked for St. 
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Louis from New Orleans on cholera-stricken ships. The 
arrival of these ships with their wretched and prostrate 
human cargoes contributed largely to the fearful toll of cholera 
in St. Louis, particularly among the emigrants, and aroused 
the sympathy and compassion of Mullanphy, who was himself 
the son of Irish emigrants. 


A contemporary account written by a St. Louis priest 
gives a vivid picture of Mullanphy and the emigrants and of 
his visits to these cholera-stricken ships. The account is 
reprinted from Walter B. Stevens’ book, St. Louis, the Fourth 
City: 


Daily were steamers coming up the river crowded with sick persons 
in a state of utter prostration. Messengers or deckhands, mostly Irish, 
came from each vessel and we were obliged to hasten on board sometimes 
to find groups of infected persons lying in what we believed a moribund 
state. Extreme unction had to be administered in haste before these 
people could be landed. Early in the stage of suffering and panic I waited 
on the noble-hearted Mayor Mullanphy and he accompanied me to one 
of the steamers. With tears in his eyes he witnessed the harrowing spec- 
tacles. He gave me carte blanche to order cabs for transportation to the 
hospitals, not only then but upon every similar occasion. With that 
prompt benevolence characteristic of Mayor Mullanphy, he hastened to 
call a meeting of the city council. Measures were taken immediately to 
erect hospital sheds on an island below St. Louis, where sick immigrants 
were to be landed and where a staff of doctors and nurses was to attend 
them. Not only was the mayor an active member of the St. Vincent de 
Paul society, then lately founded, but he now took a leading part in the 
founding of an Irish Emigrant society. That society endeavored, with 
zeal and charity, to provide shelter for widows and orphans and work for 
those capable of being employed. Frequently was I aboard the steamers 
after landing and the scenes I witnessed were heartrending beyond descrip- 
tion. Sometimes whole families, with perhaps the exception of one or two 
individuals, were found in the last stages of typhus and scarcely able to 
bear removal to hospitals. Grateful indeed were many poor creatures 
when the mayor walked among beds in which lay those struck down by 
ship fever. Often the mayor addressed words of comfort and promise 
which greatly cheered forlorn and breaking hearts. Besides his own active 
supervision, the good mayor frequently supplied me with liberal donations 
for surviving members of these unfortunate families. 


No doubt, as a result of these and similar experiences, 
Mullanphy, in 1849, with the view of perpetuating in some 
organized form the assistance which he felt that emigrants 
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so sorely needed, invited a friend to take a social glass with 
him in a saloon which he occasionally frequented. While 
the two were drinking to each other’s health, according to 
W. V. N. Bay in his Bench and Bar of Missouri, Mullanphy 
asked the proprietor for a piece of writing paper which the 
latter was unable to furnish, whereupon, Mullanphy, seeing 
a book lying upon the counter, tore out the fly-leaf and upon 
it wrote his famous will originating the first fund for the re- 
lief of emigrants ever created west of the Mississippi. 

Mullanphy died in 1851. His will with its far-seeing be- 
quest raised a storm in the courts and the donor of the curious 
emigrant aid fund was declared insane by many. Yet the 
fund has withstood the repeated tests of the courts and has 
grown through the magic of increased valuations and interest 
until today it has come to be worth over a million dollars. 
As a result of its maintenance from this unusual source pro- 
vided for by the munificence of Mullanphy, the St. Louis 
Travelers Aid is probably unique among similar organizations 
throughout the United States in the origin of the funds through 
which its services are administered. 


MISSOURI’S LEGISLATIVE SOLONS IN 1845 


An interesting cross section of the states and professions 
which furnished Missouri’s leaders twenty-five years after 
her admission to the Union is afforded by an analysis of the 
composition of the State legislature in 1845, which is given 
in the Columbia Missouri Statesman of January 10 of that 
year. In 1845, according to the Statesman, but seven of 
Missouri’s 133 members of the General Assembly were native 
sons. Kentucky led with 52, Virginia came second with 26, 
Tennessee third with 19, and North Carolina fourth with 10. 
One member was born in Nova Scotia and two in Ireland. 
The South, with a total of 112 members, contributed all but 
21 of Missouri’s 133 representatives. Besides Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, other southern states 
represented were South Carolina, Maryland and Georgia, 
the first two being represented by two each and the last 
by one. Of the total representation of 133 members, the 
nativity of four is unaccounted for by the Statesman. 
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Among the professions, according to the same authority, 
Missouri’s legislators in 1845 ranged all the way from lawyers 
to wolf hunters. Farmers, represented by a total of 90, con- 
stituted three-fourths of the entire membership. Lawyers 
came second with 23 members, and physicians third with 
8 members. Other professions were represented as follows: 
Merchants 4, manufacturers 1, wolf hunters 1, and me- 
chanics 5. One professed no occupation. 


TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


In a number of respects the career of “Kit’’ Carson 
parallels the career of that other famous Missouri frontiers- 
man, Daniel Boone. As Boone stands pre-eminent as the 
ideal frontier hero of the earlier trans-Allegheny West, so 
Carson stands pre-eminent as the ideal mountain hero of 
the later trans-Mississippi Rocky Mountain region. Just 
as Boone attained national and even international fame through 
the pens of Byron and Filson, so the name of Carson was 
made famous both at home and abroad by the pen of John 
C. Fremont. Again, as Boone was extolled by Lord Byron 
for his nobility of manhood, so was Carson extolled with 
equal justice for his sterling qualities by such writers as 
Ruxton, Sabin, Sherman, Beale, Brewerton and Fremont. 
Again, about both men as popular national heroes, glows the 
aurora of a hundred legends of daring adventures, deeds and 
exploits. Yet, in the case of both, after the skein of fact and 
fiction is untangled, each man stands undiminished in heroic 
stature. 

Carson’s career as a Missourian dates from 1811, when, 
not yet two of age, he came with his parents from Kentucky 
to the famed Boon’s Lick Country. Here, as a youth, he 
“forted”’ with his parents and lived an active life of hunting 
and trapping until the age of sixteen, when he was appren- 
ticed to David Workman of Franklin to learn the saddler’s 
trade. Disliking this occupation and with his mind fired 
by the romantic tales which he had heard of life in the moun- 
tains, he ran off in September, 1826, as “cavvy” boy with 
Charles Bent’s trading expedition to Santa Fe. Within a 
few years, he achieved fame throughout the Rocky Mountains 
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as a trapper and guide. In 1842, following the death of his 
Indian wife, he returned to Missouri to bring his little daugh- 
ter, Adeline, back to his old home. While at St. Louis, on 
his return trip to the mountains, after this mission, he first 
met Fremont. Thereafter, associated with Fremont and his 
series of famous expeditions to the Rocky Mountains, he 
attained both national and international fame. 

Biographies of Carson, like those of Boone, have been 
for the most part, uncritical, impressionistic and highly 
romantic. Neither of these men has yet been the subject of 
a genuinely critical and scholarly biography. 


KiT CARSON 


Abbot, John C., Christopher Carson....(New York, 1873). A romanti- 
cized account. 


Brewerton, George D., Overland With Kit Carson: A Narrative of the Old 
Spanish Trail in '48. Edited by Stallo Vinton (New York, 1930). 
Contains an account by the youthful and talented Lieutenant George 
Douglas Brewerton of his experiences with Carson on an overland 
trip from Los Angeles to Taos in the spring of 1848. Brewerton’s 
narrative, which was first published in Harpers Magazine in 1853, is 
one of the more important sources. 


Brown, L. D., “An Adventure of Kit Carson,” in Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XXIII (Oct., 1928), pp. 153-157. A reprint of personal 
recollections of Carson which first appeared in the Cincinnati Chronicle 
and which was reprinted in the New York Anglo-American for January 
16, 1847. 


Burdett, Charles, The Life and Adventures of Christopher Carson, the 
Celebrated Rocky Mountain Hunter, Trapper and Guide Together With 
His Hunting Exploits, Thrilling Adventures, and Hairbreadth Escapes 
Among the Indians. Also His Services Rendered the United States 
Government as Guide to the Various Expeditions Under John C. Fremont 
and Others (San Francisco, 1861). Typical of the early, uncritical, 
romanticized biographies of Carson. 


Byington, Lewis F., ‘The Historic Expedition of John C. Fremont and 
Kit Carson to California 1843-1844,” in Quarterly of the Society of 
California Pioneers, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1931), pp. 184-191. 
A resume of Fremont’s second expedition. 


Camp, Charles L., “Kit Carson in California,” in California Historical 
Society Quarterly, Vol. I (Oct., 1922), pp. 111-151. A reprint, with 
editorial notes, of that part of Carson’s dictated autobiography which 
concerns his stay in California. (See Kit Carson’s Own Story of 

His Life....Edited by Blanche C. Grant.) 
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Carson, Christopher, Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life As Dictated to 
Colonel and Mrs. D. C. Peters About 1856-57 and Never Before Pub- 
lished. Edited by Blanche C. Grant (Taos, New Mexico, 1926). 
The original Carson autobiography reprinted in its entirety for the 
first time without editorial elaboration and embellishment. The 
basic source of Carson’s life. For a more recent edition see Kit 
Carson's Autobiography, edited by Milo Milton Quaife. 


Carson, Christopher, Kit Carson's Autobiography. Edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife (Chicago, 1935). A reproduction, with slight editorial changes 
but without alteration of meaning, of the original Carson autobiog- 
raphy said to have been dictated by Carson to De Witt C. Peters. 
The text is copiously annotated and an historical introduction throws 
new light on the history of the manuscript of the original autobiog- 
raphy. 


Ellis, Edward S., The Life of Kit Carson, Hunter, Trapper, Guide, Indian 
Agent and Colonel U. S. A. (Philadelphia, 1899.) 


Fremont, John C., Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains 
in the Year 1842 and to Oregon and North California in the Years 
1843-44. By Captain John C. Fremont of the Topographical Engi- 
neers Under the Orders of Colonel J. J. Abert, Chief of the Topogra- 
phical Bureau. Printed by Order of the Senate of the United States 
(Washington, 1845). Contains Fremont’s official report of his first 
and second expeditions. The publication of this report brought to 
Carson both national and international fame. 


Kearny, Thomas, ‘Kearny and Kit Carson as Interpreted by Stanley 
Vestal,” in New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 
1930), pp. 1-16. Acritical review, based upon a study of documentary 
and other sources, of Vestal’s account of Carson and Kearny as given 
in Vestal’s book entitled Kit Carson, Happy Warrior of the Old West. 


“Kit Carson and Indian Justice,” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 
XXIV (January, 1930), pp. 339-341. A reprint from the Kansas 
City Star of July 7, 1929, in which an incident concerning Kit Carson 
is related by Dr. Edwin R. Heath, who as a boy emigrated to Cali- 
fornia in 1847 in a wagon train commanded by Carson. 


Nevins, Allan, Fremont, The West's Greatest Adventurer. Being a Bio- 
graphy From Certain Hitherto Unpublished Sources of General John C. 
Fremont Together With His Wife Jessie Benton Fremont....2 Vols. 
(New York, 1928). The standard biography of Fremont. Contains 
numerous references to Carson. 


Peters, De Witt Clinton, The Life and Adventures of Kit Carson, the Nestor 
of the Rocky Mountains. From Facts Narrated by Himself (New 
York, 1858). An uncritical, romantic, and greatly expanded biog- 
raphy, based upon the facts of Carson’s life as said to have been 

dictated by him to Peters. This work served for many years as 
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the model for early writers and was the most widespread in its in- 
fluence of the early lives of Carson. The unvarnished, unelaborated 
autobiography of Carson as allegedly dictated to Peters was not 
published until 1926. (See Kit Carson’s Own Story of His Life.... 
Edited by Blanche C. Grant.) 

Pettis, George H., Kit Carson’s Fight With the Comanche and Kiowa 
Indians (Santa Fe, 1908). An account of Carson’s last fight which 
took place at Adobe Walls, Texas, on November 25, 1864, by an 
officer who participated under the command of Carson. 

Sabin, E. L., Kit Carson Days: 1809-1868 (Chicago, 1914). The standard 
biography of Carson based upon documentary material and upon 
correspondence and interviews with persons acquainted with Carson. 
A revised edition of this book, with additional chapters, was published 
in 1935. 

Switzler, William F., ‘‘Kit Carson,’”’ in Missouri Historical Society Collec- 
tions, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 35-45. Important for the Missouri back- 
ground of Carson’s career. Based upon information obtained by 
the author from Carson’s sister, Mrs. Mary Rubey. 

Vestal, Stanley, [pseud.] Kit Carson, Happy Warrior of the Old West 
(Boston, 1928). The most recent biography of Carson. A readable, 
impressionistic account, which, though not entirely reliable, contains 
some new information. The author is Professor W. S. Campbell of 
the University of Oklahoma. 


DO YOU KNOW OR DON’T you? 


That although no battles of first rank were fought in 
Missouri during the Civil war, there were 1,162 battles, en- 
gagements and skirmishes in Missouri from 1861-1865? 
This is eleven per cent of the total number of combats fought 
during the Civil war and more than occurred in any state 
excepting Virginia and Tennessee. Although Missouri 
ranked eighth in population in 1860, she ranked seventh in 
the number of men which she furnished to the Union army 
alone. In addition, she supplied between 30,000 and 40,000 
men to the Confederate cause. 


<—, 


That the hard money principles of Thomas Hart Benton 
—“Old Bullion” — which wielded such a tremendous influence 
in Missouri and in Congress in the thirties and forties, have 
been attributed to his bitter experiences in the failure, in 
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1821, of the Bank of Missouri in which he was heavily in- 
volved as a director and borrower? The previous failure of 
the Bank of St. Louis in 1819, which brought total financial 
ruin to Moses Austin, among others, also probably served 
as an example to Benton of the dangers of a paper currency. 


‘oon 


That the first U. S. recruiting office west of the Mississippi 
river was opened at Ste. Genevieve? The office, opened by 
Captain O. A. Allen during the War of 1812, became the 
rendezvous of enlisted men throughout the war. 


—, 


That only fourteen residents of St. Louis in 1811 owned 
“carriages of pleasure?’’ One of these was Alexander McNair, 
who became the first governor of Missouri. Early Missouri 
laws taxed such carriages twenty-five cents for each $100 
of value. 


—, 


That according to Edward Hempstead, a delegate in 
Congress from Missouri Territory, the roads between New 
Madrid, where court was held, and the settlements of Ar- 
kansas, 200 miles distant, were rendered impassable by the 
New Madrid earthquake of 1811-12? This made necessary 
a detour of 300 miles and interfered seriously with the ac- 
cessibility of the judiciary. 


— 


That present day Randolph Springs, near Huntsville 
in Randolph county, was once the outstanding salt producing 
region of Missouri? Much has been written of the manu- 
facture of salt in the ‘‘Boonslick’’ country, yet salt was manu- 
factured as early as 1820 at Randolph Springs and by 1840 
these salt works were producing 6,000 bushels, or 83.7 per 
cent of the salt produced in Missouri. 
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That Kit Carson, famous scout, guide, Indian agent and 
soldier, who lived in Howard county, Missouri, for fifteen 
years, probably carried the letter which first announced to 
the outside world the news of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia? In the spring of 1848, Carson, while on duty with 
Fremont in California, was ordered to Washington from 
Los Angeles as a bearer of dispatches. In this mail, according 
to Milo M. Quaife, in his recently edited Autobiography of 
Kit Carson, the letter bearing the news of the discovery of 
gold in California was probably included. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


A WIFE WANTED. 


A Lady who possesses an ordinary share of good sense, who has had 
a liberal education, who has not corrupted the mind with too much novel 
reading, who has somewhat expanded the imagination with a moderate 
course of proper history, who is an adept in plain needle work, who is 
acquainted with the duties of the kitchen as well as to decorate a drawing 
room; whose bosom glows with becoming warmth; whose sensorium is so 
happily organized as not to be carried to extremes upon trivial or common 
occurrences, & who is not too fond of visiting, would obtain an answer by 
addressing a line to A. B. 


From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, 
December 3, 1819. 


OREGON EMIGRANTS.—Gen. GILLIAM, commander of the 
Oregon expedition assembled at Fort Leavenworth, writes that all the 
emigrants are to assemble at the Indian Agency, about 25 miles distant, 
by the 10th inst. Hesays to Col. FORD who commands the other detatch- 
ment of the expedition—“‘our company when joined with yours, will be 
very large—much the largest that has ever crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
In the Independent Oregon Colony, at this date, are 1 minister, 1 lawyer, 
1 millright, 3 millers, 1 tailor, 1 ship-carpenter, 3 blacksmiths, 1 cooper, 1 
tailoress, 2 cabinet makers, 5 carpenters, 1 wheelright, 2 shoemakers, 1 
weaver, 1 gunsmith, 1 wagonmaker, 1 merchant, and the rest farmers. 
There are 48 families, 108 men, (60 of whom are young men) 323 persons, 
410 oxen, 160 cows, (16 of which are team cows,) 143 young cattle, 54 
horses, 11 mules, and 72 wagons. The number of horned cattle is 713 
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head. Many men from adjoining counties are on their way to join us. 
We shall be exceedingly happy to join you and you may rest assured that 
we will not leave you.” 


Col. FORD’S company has left Independence.! 
—Western Expositor. 
From the Springfield Advertiser, June 18, 1844. 


HCWARD COUNTY 
(Commonly Called Boons-Lick Settlement) 


A report having been circulated that provisions in this part of the 
country are extravagantly high, (probably for the purpose of preventing 
emigration) the undersigned pledges himself to those who wish to settle 
at the above named place, that the crop of corn is tolerably good and can 
be had at two shillings per bushel, pork and beef at three dollars per 
cwt. (particularly beef) pork is not very plenty, and may probably be 
higher, that article may rise to $4 per cwt. wt. 

ASA MORGAN? 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, October 26, 1816. 


14 letter from Oregon, reprinted from the Platte Argus in the same issue 
of the Advertiser in which the above notice appears, is expressive of the feeling 
of the time in regard to Oregon and is typical of the many ‘‘Letters from Oregon” 
which appear in the newspapers of the day. This letter states, in part: ‘It 
is our purpose to endeavor to awaken our fellow-citizens to the vital importance 
of prompt measures on the part of our government for the occupation of the 
Oregon territory. We shall, first, notice a simple statement of facts, and proceed 
to show the immense advantages which must accrue to us, and those who come 
after us; by making the Oregon an integral, portion of this republic... .etc.” 

°This advertisement relates to the early settlement of the famed Boonslick 
country. Just above it is a notice by the same Asa Morgan, who signs the 
above advertisement, relative to the flood of emigrants then beginning to 
pour into the West following the conclusion of the War of 1812. This notice 
of Morgan's states: ‘‘Missouri and Illinois present an interesting spectacle 
at this time. A stranger to witness the scene would imagine that Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas had made an agreement to introduce 
us as soon as possible to the bosom of the American family. Every ferry on 
the river is daily occupied in passing families, carriages, waggons, negroes, 
carts, &c. &c. &c.—respectable people, apparently able to purchase large 
tracts of land. Come on, we have millions of acres to occupy, provisions are 
cheap and in abundance.”’ 

This notice of Morgan's is one that is often quoted in connection with the 
phenomenal growth of the Boonslick. While no doubt stating facts, Morgan 
was at the same time boosting his own land interests, as he was also doing in 
the above quoted advertisement. A deed of Morgan’s to a tract of land from 
the Frenchman, Joseph Marie, and dated 1800, is the first authentic record of 
settlement in Howard county. Though little is known of his life, his interests 
must have flourished, for two years after the above advertisement, when a 
commission was appointed by the legislature to locate the county seat of 
Howard county, the present town of Boonville was surveyed on land owned by 
Morgan and Charles Lucas of St. Louis. Morgan took up his residence in the 
town which he had helped to found and built a handsome brick residence 
which was one of the town’s show places. 
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THOMAS E. POWER 
Cabinet Maker, 


HAS permanently located in Columbia, and again would say to his 
old customers, and to as many new ones as he may obtain, that he will 
keep constantly on hand 


EVERYTHING 


in his line, and will sell lower, for cash, than anyone can do in this upper 
country. He will also trade his produce for all kinds of produce and manu- 
factures of the country, such as JANES, LINNEN, FEATHERS, BEES- 
WAX, TALLOW, FLOUR, &c. &c 


HE HAS A FIRST RATE 
PIANO [cut] FORTE 
Which he will sell for Wheat. Those who already owe him can 
discharge the same in Wheat. . . . . : 
Columbia, March 17,-’43. 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 28, 1843. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE COMMISSIONERS, by authority of an act entitled “An 
act to select a site for the State University,” upon opening and comparing 
the bids of the five counties bidding, have selected the site in Boone county. 


PETER H. BURNETT, 

CH. DURKEE, 

JOHN GANO BRYAN, }Commissioners. 
JOHN S. PHELPS, 

ARCH. GAMBLE, 


Jefferson, July 13, 1839. 
From the Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, July 13, 1839. 


*Prices were low and money was scarce in Missouri during the general 
depression which followed the panic of 1837. Many advertisements similar 
to the above appeared in Missouri newspapers. The Missouri Statesman for 
July 7 notified subscribers that ‘‘those who owe this office Flour, Meal, &c. are 
asked to let it be forthcoming."’ In October, the same paper advertised that 
it would take wood in payment for new subscriptions. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGE ADDISON MAHAN 


For twenty-three years George A. Mahan was a trustee 
and officer of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Lack- 
ing one day of serving eleven years as president (December 
17, 1925-December 16, 1936) he surpassed the previous record 
of nine years held by Walter B. Stevens (1916-1925). The 
administrations of these two men embraced a little more than 
one-half of the Society’s life, of which the first half, from 1898 
to 1916, was guided by Presidents E. W. Stephens, H. E. 
Robinson, W. O. L. Jewett, Wm. Southern, Jr., and R. M. 
White. Of these seven presidents, two are living—Mr. 
Southern and Mr. Stevens. 


Each of the seven presidents left a deep impression on 
the Society and contributed to its progress. Mr. Mahan 
was outstanding in both respects. He gave freely of his fine 
mind and valuable time to advancing its welfare, he was its 
warm advocate among his friends and the wide circle of his 
acquaintances. 


Related to his high regard for the Society and his trust 
in its service and value to the State, was his love for State 
and, especially, local history. Through his gift, modern 
historical markers were erected on U. S. Highway 36 between 
Hannibal and St. Joseph. These carried inscriptions com- 
piled by the State Historical Society. In Hannibal a number 
of similar markers relating mainly to Mark Twain were erected 
by him. The rural schools of Marion county were urged to 
become members of the Society and fellow citizens of Hannibal 
were also personally invited to affiliate. 


His philanthropies were conspicuous in permanence rather 
than in ostentation. In addition to “The Home’”’ for orphans 
in Hannibal, which was given by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan, his 
important gifts were: (1) the Mark Twain boyhood home in 
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Hannibal and the Tom and Huck monument—joint bene- 
factions of Mr. and Mrs. Mahan and their son, Dulany; (2) 
historical markers on U. S. Highway 36 and in Marion county 
and in Hannibal; and (3) literary prizes in Marion county 
schools, the University of Missouri, Culver-Stockton College, 
and Washington and Lee University. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION ON GEORGE A. MAHAN ADOPTED BY 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Unprecedented in the memories of oldest members was 
a scene enacted in the General Assembly at Jefferson City 
yesterday with the governor of Missouri on the floor of the 
House of Representatives joining with the legislators in a 
tribute to a deceased private citizen. 

This notable occasion was the unanimous adoption of a 
memorial resolution for Mr. George A. Mahan, of Hannibal, 
who died in December after spending his entire 85 years in 
Marion county. The action of the representatives came after 
Governor Stark had spoken in glowing tribute and legisla- 
tors from various parts of the state had added their lauda- 
tions of Mr. Mahan’s outstanding service as a citizen. 

The resolution introduced by Floor Leader Roy Hamlin, 
Marion county’s representative, reviewed Mr. Mahan’s 
long and illustrious career and recounted the many outstand- 
ing qualities that marked his character. Governor Stark 
added to the tribute with the declaration that as a boy in 
northeast Missouri he had long held Mr. Mahan as his ideal 
of what a “high-minded, public-spirited citizen should be.” 

He typified all that is best in Missouri citizenship, the 
chief executive said with evidence of feeling, adding that 
not just Missouri but the whole world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Mahan for his contribution in perpetuating the 
traditions of Mark Twain. 

There is in this very unusual expression for one whose 
long and useful career has so recently ended, something re- 
markable not only for its unprecedented nature, but for the 
spontaneous responsiveness and warmth of feeling that marked 
the expressions. Then, as the resolution was put by Speaker 
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Christy the 150 members of the chamber rose to their feet 
in solemn tribute. 

There must have been in the minds of all those on the 
floor and hundreds of spectators a feeling of the significance 
of what the governor had said only a few minutes before; 
“One cannot visit the city of Hannibal without recognizing 
on every hand the memorials of Mark Twain, and nearly 
every one of these is also a memorial to George A. Mahan.” 

In this manifestation of a statewide nature it must be 
sensed that here was a man whose memorial has been written 
in more lasting form than on marble or bronze.—From the 
Hannibal Courier-Post, February 25, 1937. 


THE GEORGE A. MAHAN HISTORY PROJECT IN THE MARION 
COUNTY RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY E. C. BOHON, SUPERINTENDENT OF MARION COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The late George A. Mahan of Hannibal, attorney, 
philanthropist, former president of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, and exemplary citizen, never broke faith with the 
rural schools, the institution in which he received the intro- 
duction to his life-long educational process. For a number 
of years he has sponsored character-building and literary 
projects in the rural schools of his native county with liberal 
cash donations for awards. As a means of perpetuating his 
interest in these schools he made through his will a bequest 
of $6,000 to the children of the rural schools, the income 
from which is to be used for awards in these annual contests. 

In view of Mr. Mahan’s deep interest in history, it was 
decided to make the first project to be worked out under the 
terms of the bequest a history project as a memorial to his 
memory. 

The project consists in having the children of each 
school locate and list all articles of historical value owned 
by the people of the district. Each school is to exercise its 
own judgment as to what articles have historical value, but 
a list of suggestions included old newspapers, sale bills, docu- 
ments, books, coins, bills, furniture, textiles, clocks, spinning 
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wheels, looms, candle moulds, ox yokes and antiques in 
general. 

The final report of each school will consist of an alpha- 
betical list of the owners’ names, and under each name a list 
of the articles owned, together with such comments as are 
needed to explain the historical value of the articles. The 
lists will be judged on the basis of the historical value of the 
articles enumerated, of accuracy in spelling and language, 
and on the neatness and arrangement of the material. 


THE EUGENE FIELD SHRINE 


A shrine to Eugene Field at 634 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was formally dedicated as the birthplace 
of “the children’s poet’”’ and was opened to the public on 
December 18, 1936. The building, which is owned by the 
St. Louis board of education, contains an unusual display of 
Fieldiana, the collection of which was directed by Jesse P. 
Henry. Mr. Henry originally saved the house from wreckers, 
and later directed the restoration of the house. The school 
children of St. Louis helped the board of education establish 
the shrine. Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of instruc- 
tion of the St. Louis public school system, presided at the 
dedication of the shrine. Two of Eugene Field’s children, 
Mrs. Ruth Gray Field Foster of Tomahawk, Wisconsin, and 
Eugene Field II of Heafford Junction, Wisconsin, partici- 
pated in the ceremonies. In his speech at the opening of the 
shrine Dr. Francis C. Sullivan, president of the board of 
education, mentioned the fact that the site is part of the land 
that was granted to the board of education by the United 
States Government in 1843 for the support of schools. Many 
of Field’s personal belongings and several of his original 
manuscripts are included in the collection of Fieldiana, most 
of which was given to the museum by Field’s four living 
children.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 19, 
1936, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 19, 1936. 


OUTSTANDING DONATIONS 


Miss Margaret Louise Fitzsimmons of St. Louis has 
presented to the State Historical Society a copy of her master’s 
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dissertation Railroad Development in Missouri, 1860-1870, 
which was completed at Washington University in 1931. 
Miss Fitzsimmons has traced the history of the major rail- 
roads of Missouri from 1860 to 1870 and has outlined the 
development of the smaller railroads. 


The Reverend Raymond W. Settle of Lamar, Colorado, 
has presented to the State Historical Society a booklet con- 
taining typewritten copies of the letters of Rowland S. H. 
Mantor from 1862 to 1863, and of David P. Bond from 1861 
to 1863. The letters relate to army life in Southwestern 
Missouri and Northwestern Arkansas. The valuable book- 
let was edited by Mr. Settle. 


Lewis A. Delano of Bonne Terre has donated to the State 
Historical Society, at the suggestion of Henry C. Thompson, 
a manuscript on the history of Ironton, Missouri, written by 
Theodore P. Russell in 1868. The history was written by 
Russell at the request of the members of the Ironton Library 
Association and contains valuable information on Ironton 
and Arcadia Valley. 


Jesse W. Barrett of St. Louis has given the Society copies 
of letters written by O. W. Williams of Fort Stockton, Texas. 
O. W. Williams attended William Jewell College at Liberty, 
Missouri, in 1865 and 1866. He was later a student at Chris- 
tian University, which is now Culver-Stockton College, at 
Canton, Missouri. 


J. N. Morton of Springfield has given the Society a 
copy of extracts of a letter written by William G. Hazen to 
his brother, Alexander R. Hazen, who is Mr. Morton’s father- 
in-law. The letter, dated December 21, 1864, contains in- 
teresting information on the Civil war in Missouri and de- 
scribes some of the privations endured by the soldiers. 
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The minutes of the Mount Zion Association of Regular 
Baptists, from the first meeting in 1842 to the sixty-seventh 
in 1908, contained in two volumes, have been deposited in 
the Society’s archives by Miss Mary Martha Copenhaver of 
Osceola, clerk of the Association. 


The minutes of Mount Horeb Presbyterian Church, in 
Monroe county, from March 28, 1852 to September 5, 1875, 
in one volume, have been deposited in the Society’s library 
by the Rev. Joseph M. Garrison of Columbia. 





A composite picture of the State officials of Missouri 
and of the members of the 26th General Assembly of Missouri 
has been presented to the Society by J. H. Bean of Nevada, 
Missouri. The picture, which was given Mr. Bean by Mrs. 
R. E. Jordan of Nevada, was taken in 1871, during Governor 
B. Gratz Brown’s administration. 


A. Loyd Collins of Clinton has given the Society a chron- 
ology of Henry county. The chronology contains important 
dates and events in the county’s history arranged in the form 
of a monthly calendar. 


STUDY OF MISSOURI HISTORY PROMOTED BY UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


The extension division of the University of Missouri 
is sponsoring a plan to promote the study of Missouri history. 
A mimeographed copy has been made of the Guide to the Study 
of Local History, which was prepared by Professors Jonas 
Viles and Jesse E. Wrench and published in the Missouri 
Historical Review of April, 1921. A number of programs 
dealing with Missouri and Missouri history have also been 
prepared for use in high school extra-curricular organizations 
or in the classroom. These programs together with the 
Guide have been sent to twenty-five teachers in the State for 
experimentation. 
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THE SPANISH AMERICAN WAR VOLUNTEERS OF TANEY COUNTY 


Taney county had a company of 104 Spanish American 
war volunteers that did not serve in the war—that did not 
even leave Taney county. The company was organized in 
July, 1898, by William H. Johnson, who was elected captain. 
Johnson had attended a military academy at Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, for one year, and for several years had been a member 
of the Missouri National Guard. The other officers elected 
were Joseph Kinyon, first lieutenant, and Higdon Melton, 
second lieutenant. As it seemed improbable that the com- 
pany would be able to enlist in a Missouri regiment, Johnson, 
at the request of his men, applied to the adjutant general 
of Mississippi for a place in her contingent, but a misdirected 
acceptance was not. received until the war was over. An 
encampment for the purpose of drilling the Taney county 
volunteers was held in the valley of Swan creek a short dis- 
tance from Forsyth, Missouri. The encampment was held 
in August. Each volunteer furnished his own uniform, which 
consisted of blue denim overalls and jumpers trimmed with 
white braid. The cap was fashioned after an 1861 style 
military cap. ‘The tents were wagon covers which the patri- 
otic citizens of Taney county had supplied. The food for 
the company was also furnished by Taney county citizens. 
The encampment was on the west side of Swan creek, and an 
hilarious picnic was held on the east side. Every afternoon 
the company entertained the civilians at the picnic with 
various games and athletic exhibitions. At the end of a 
week’s time a flood drove the camp out of Swan creek valley 
and broke up the company of Taney county volunteers on 
almost the same day that the Spanish American war ended.— 
Letter dated January 1, 1937, of William H. Johnson, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


THEFT OF MISSOURI'S HISTORICAL MARKERS 


Missouri has recently had seven valuable historical 
markers stolen, an experience that Maryland encountered 
last year. Four historical markers that had been placed on 
U. S. Highway 36 west of Macon, Missouri, were stolen several 
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months ago. Three additional markers were stolen around 
February 1, 1937. One of the last three markers stolen was 
taken from Monroe City, where it directed attention to the 
Mark Twain State Park at Florida, Missouri, the birthplace 
of the Missouri author; the other two were markers taken 
from the boundary lines of Shelby and Macon counties and 
of Monroe and Shelby counties. The late George A. Mahan 
of Hannibal donated the markers, the inscriptions of which 
were prepared by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


ERRATA 


Attention is called to an error in citing the name of the 
author of the pamphlet entitled Souvenir of Inspection of New 
Wabash Bridge Over Missouri River at St. Charles, Missouri, 
notice of which appeared on p. 233 of the January, 1936, issue 
of the Missouri Historical Review. The author is T. M. 
Hayes, not T. M. Haynes, as was stated in the Review. Mr. 
Hayes is assistant passenger traffic manager of the Wabash 
Railway Company. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 104th anniversary of the founding of the Second 
Baptist Church at St. Louis will be observed on January 6, 
1937.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 2, 1937. 


Miller county is planning to celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary on August 20, 21, and 22, 1937. A pageant depicting 
the history of Miller county since the time of the white man’s 
first visit will be given each night during the celebration.— 
From the Tuscumbia Miller County Autogram, December 10, 
1936. 


Plans are being made to hold the Livingston county cen- 
tennial celebration in Chillicothe from September 13 to Sep- 
tember 18, 1937. Two dates will be commemorated in the 
celebration, January 6, 1837, the date Livingston county was 
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incorporated, and August 31, 1837, the date Chillicothe was 
incorporated.—From the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune, 
February 1, 1937. 


The 100th anniversary of Harrisonville occurred on 
November 21, 1936. The State legislature on November 21, 
1836, appointed three commissioners to locate the town site, 
but Harrisonville was not named until April, 1837.—From the 
Harrisonville Cass County Democrat, November 26, 1936. 





The 100th anniversary of the incorporation of Perryville, 
Missouri, will occur on November 5, 1937. Perryville, accord- 
ing to the records, was first incorporated in 1831, but that in- 
corporation was not maintained.—From the Perryville Perry 
County Sun, November 19, 1936. 





The 100th anniversary of the First Christian Church at 
St. Louis will be celebrated on February 19, 1937. An article 
by Homer Bassford on the history of the church appears 
in the St. Louis Star-Times of February 3, 1937. 





The 100th anniversary of the Fifth Street Baptist Church 
at Hannibal will be celebrated in 1937. Plans are being made 
for a program during the year that will reach its climax on 
November 25, 1937, the anniversary date of the church.— 
From the Hannibal Courier-Post, January 16, 1937. 





The 80th anniversary of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company at St. Louis occurred on February 14, 
1937.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, February 18, 1937. 





The 75th anniversary of the organization of the congrega- 
tion of the Union Methodist Episcopal Church at St. Louis 
will be commemorated on January 3, 1937.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, December 31, 1936. 
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The 70th anniversary of the founding of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church at St. Louis was observed on December 6, 
1936.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 7, 1936. 


The 70th anniversary of the founding of St. Luke’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Negro) at Columbia will be 
celebrated from January 25 to January 31, 1937. The church 
was organized in October, 1866.—From the Columbia Mis- 
sourian, January 23, 1937. 


The 50th anniversary of the reopening of St. Mary’s 
Seminary at Perryville, Missouri, was observed on December 
29, 1936. St. Mary’s Seminary was founded at Perryville 
in 1818, but after the Civil war was removed to Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. It was returned to Perryville on December 8, 
1886.—From the Perryville Perry County Sun, December 31, 
1936. 


The 50th anniversary of the Armstrong Herald occurred 
on January 7, 1937. R.S. Walton has published the Herald 
nearly forty-seven years.—From the Armstrong Herald, Jan- 
uary 7, 1937. 


The 50th anniversary of the first issue of the Higbee 
News occurred on February 5, 1937. The first issue of the 
News appeared on February 5, 1887.—From the Higbee News, 
February 4, 1937. 


The 50th anniversary of the Christian Church at Ver- 
sailles was celebrated on November 22, 1936.—From the 
Versailles Leader, November 20, 1936, and the Versailles 
Statesman, November 26, 1936. 
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The 50th anniversary of the appointment of the first 
pastor of St. James Evangelical Church at St. Louis will 
be observed on November 29, 1936. The earliest records of 
the church date back to August 22, 1869, but no resident pas- 
tor was in charge until 1886.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, 
November 28, 1936. 


The 50th anniversary of Temple Israel, St. Louis, is 
commemorated by a special edition of the St. Louis Modern 
View, of October 8, 1936. 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of the Independence 
Boulevard Christian Church at Kansas City will be cele- 
brated from December 4 to December 13, 1936. The church 
was founded on December 12, 1886.—From the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, December 5, 1936, and the Kansas City Star, 
December 5, 1936. 


The 50th anniversary of St. Stephen House at St. Louis 
is to be celebrated from December 13 to December 20, 1936. 
St. Stephen House is the social center of the Episcopal church. 
—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 6, 1936. 


The 40th anniversary of Tyler Place Presbyterian Church 
at St. Louis will be celebrated from December 13 to December 
16, 1936.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 
12, 1936. 


The 30th anniversary of Overland Christian Church at 
St. Louis will be observed on December 27, 1936.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, December 26, 1936. 
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MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Grant Park has been given to the hospital at Ironton, 
Missouri, St. Mary’s of the Ozarks, by Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Goodman of Chicago. Grant at one time used as his head- 
quarters a log cabin then on the property, which was re- 
placed by the brick mansion that is now standing. A monu- 
ment on the grounds marks the spot where Grant on August 
7, 1861, received from President Lincoln his commission 
as brigadier-general—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
December 17, 1936. 


Fort Davidson, located near Pilot Knob, Missouri, has 
been deeded to the State Highway Department by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Ewing of New York City. Ewing’s father, 
General Thomas Ewing, was in command of the Union forces 
at the time of the Battle of Pilot Knob during the Civil war.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 12, 1937. 


After the laying of the cornerstone of the new post- 
office at St. Louis on September 19, 1936, a marker, provided 
by the Service Relations Council of the St. Louis post office, 
was placed on the site of the first post office at St. Louis by 
the Young Men’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The first post office in St. Louis was established on October 
3, 1804, in the home of Rufus Easton and remained there 
until 1814.—From the St. Louis Commerce, September 30, 
1936. 


A memorial resolution on the late George A. Mahan 
of Hannibal was adopted in the House of Representatives on 
February 24, 1937. The resolution was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Roy Hamlin of Marion county. Governor Lloyd 
C. Stark paid especial tribute to Mr. Mahan, as did Repre- 
sentatives John D. Taylor of Chariton county, Ed. R. Caldwell 
of Ralls county, and C. E. Still of Adair county. 
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NOTES 


A $3,160,000 Negro hospital at St. Louis, known as the 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital for Colored, was dedicated on 
February 22, 1937. The new city institution, which was built 
with the aid of PWA funds, is named for the late Homer 
G. Phillips, a St. Louis Negro attorney, who had worked to 
secure funds to have it built on its present site. It is said to 
be the finest Negro hospital in the world.—From the St. 
Louis Star-Times, February 20, 1937, and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, February 23, 1937. 





Friends of the late Herman O. Maxey have presented 
to his widow, Mrs. Lillian Russell Maxey, a canceled mortgage 
for $1,120, which was outstanding on the Maxey home at 
Butler at the time of his death. Contributions were made 
by those who had met Mr. Maxey during his service in the 
State legislature as representative from Bates county.— 
From the Butler Weekly Times and the Bates County Record, 
January 7, 1937. 


After the unveiling of a tablet on December 13, 1936, 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of Johnson county 
and of the city of Warrensburg, a Johnson county historical 
society was formed. The officers elected are: President, 
J. L. Ferguson; vice president, B. S. Couch; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. A. Lee Smiser—From the Warrensburg 
Star-Journal, December 15, 1936. 





Mrs. W. C. Whelpley of Cobden, Illinois, has presented 
to the city of Moberly an oil painting of Colonel William E. 
Moberly, for whom Moberly was named. Mrs. Whelpley’s 
mother was an adopted daughter of Colonel Moberly.—From 
the Moberly Monitor-Index and Democrat, December 5, 1936. 





The indexing of Marion county’s important records 
in the courthouse was started on December 28, 1936. The 
work is being done under the direction of Ellis McClenning 
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of Hannibal, supervisor of the Federal Government’s His- 
torical Survey for twenty-eight counties of Missouri—From 
the Palmyra Marion County Standard, December 30, 1936. 





The Eugene Field Society has obtained an option to buy 
the house at 2826 Adams Street, St. Louis, in which Eugene 
Field lived in the ’70s, when he was on the editorial staff of 
the old St. Louis Journal. The Society intends to use the house 
as its national headquarters.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispaich, September 16, 1936. 





Members of the Greene County Historical Society en- 
dorsed the proposed Public School Historical Museum of 
Ozarks Antiquity on December 17, 1936.—From the Spring- 
field Daily News, December 18, 1936. 





A dinner commemorating Judge Howard Gray’s fifty 
years in the legal profession was given at Carthage on January 
9, 1937, by Senator Allen McReynolds and John H. Flanigan. 
—From the Carthage Evening Press, January 11, 1937. 





Dr. Daniel S. Gage, who for the past forty-eight years 
has been a member of the faculty of Westminster College at 
Fulton, will be honored in a special convocation to be held 
on February 23, 1937.—From the Fulton Missouri Telegraph, 
February 18, 1937. 


According to Vernon Nash, professor of journalism in 
Yenching University at Peiping, China, the first full-time 
American newspaper men in China were two Missourians, 
Thomas Millard and Carl Crow. Millard, who founded the 
China Weekly Review, is now adviser to the Nanking govern- 
ment. Crow founded the Carl Crow Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Agency in Shanghai. Another Missourian, J. B. 
Powell, later purchased the China Weekly Review from Millard. 
—From the Columbia Missourian, February 12, 1937. 
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The old Halligan Mansion at Union, Missouri, which 
has been used in recent years as a hotel, is being razed. It 
was built in 1852 by John D. Stevenson, and was purchased 
in 1858 by James Halligan, who died in 1879.—From the 
Union Republican-Tribune, December 25, 1936. 


Extracts from letters written by Ethelbert W. Lewis, 
who came to Missouri in 1836, to his brother, William W. 
Lewis of Culpeper, Virginia, appear in the Kansas City Star 
of January 21, 1937. 


An article by James Saxon Childers on Dr. George 
Washington Carver, a Missouri Negro, appears in the Feb- 
ruary, 1937, issue of The Reader’s Digest. Dr. Carver, a dis- 
tinguished scientist of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, has 
done much to rehabilitate agriculture in the South. The 
article in The Reader’s Digest was condensed from The American 
Magazine of October, 1932. 


In the School and Community for February, 1937, appears 
a biography of Washington Strother Dearmont, written by 
Mark Scully. Dr. Dearmont, one of Missouri’s outstanding 
educators, served as president of the State Normal School 
at Cape Girardeau from 1899 until 1921. He has been pro- 
fessor of psychology at Southwestern Louisiana Institute at 
Lafayette, Louisiana, since 1922, and has also been dean of 
the college of education of the Institute since 1931. 


An interesting Negro folk tale of Guinea Sam, a central 
Missouri witch doctor, which was written by Charles van 
Ravenswaay of Boonville, appears in the Glasgow Missourian 
of January 7, 1937. This unusual story describes one of 
Guinea Sam’s major “miracles,’’ which occurred near Glasgow, 
Missouri. 
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The Summer, 1936, issue of the University Review, a 
quarterly magazine published by the University of Kansas 
City, contains an article by Nancy Nance on “Ozark Laughter” 
and an article by Vance Randolph on “The Witch on Brad- 
shaw Mountain.” A drawing by Thomas Hart Benton of 
Aunt Angie Paxton, ‘the witch,’’ accompanies Vance Ran- 
dolph’s article. 


The December, 1936, issue of American Speech, a quar- 
terly magazine published by the Columbia University Press, 
contains a list of words from the vocabulary of the Ozark 
mountain people, compiled by Vance Randolph and Nancy 
Clemens. 


The January 13, 1937, issue of the Missouri Farm News 
Service contains an article on the recognition given the work 
of a Missouri scientist, the late Dr. C. F. Marbut, by Pedology, 
a scientific journal published by the Soviet Republics. A 
recent issue of Pedology was dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Marbut, who was born in Lawrence county, Missouri. 





An article by A. B. MacDonald on the Helping Hand 
Institute of Kansas City appears in the Kansas City Star of 
January 31, 1937. The purpose of the Helping Hand In- 
stitute is to rehabilitate unemployed men, most of whom have 
been deprived of work because of age. William Volker of 
Kansas City has donated to the Institute the Nelson Building 
in Kansas City, which is now used as a workshop and fac- 
tory, and two farms near Liberty, Missouri. The Institute, 
of which E. Terry Brigham is superintendent, aids 40,000 
men each year. 


An article on Thespian Hall in Boonville, Missouri, being 
the oldest theater building still standing and in continuous 
use as a place of amusement west of Pittsburgh appears in 
the Boonville Daily News of December 17, 1936, and the 
Boonville Advertiser of December 25, 1936. This information 
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was given Charles van Ravenswaay by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
secretary of the State Historical Society, who obtained the 
information through a survey covering the states east of the 
Mississippi river and the state of California. 

Articles on Thespian Hall also appear in the Boonville 
Advertiser of January 8, 1937, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of January 7, 1937, and the Kansas City Times of January 
16, 1937. 


An article on the murals in the Capitol, painted by Thomas 
Hart Benton, appears in the Kansas City Star of December 
27, 1936. The rotogravure section of this issue of the Star 
also contains photographs of the murals. 

Additional articles on the Benton murals appear in the 
Springfield Sunday News and Leader of January 17, 1937, 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of February 7, 1937. Colored 
illustrations of the murals accompany the article in the Post- 
Dispatch. 





An article entitled ‘“Thomas Hart Benton Takes the 
Stand to Tell How He Paints His Murals” appears in the 
Kansas City Star of January 15, 1937. 


The 365th number of the series of outstanding historical 
articles on Ray county appears in the Richmond Missourian 
of February 22, 1937. The series of articles, which are edited 
by Elmer L. Pigg and Jewell Mayes, was begun in the Mis- 
sourtan in December, 1929. 


Three excellent series of articles entitled ‘““The County 
Historian” by Henry C. Thompson are still appearing in 
the Potosi Washington County News, the Fredericktown 
Democrat-News, and the Bonne Terre Bulletin. The series 
of articles on Washington county first appeared in the Potosi 
Washington County News of November 13, 1936; the series 
on Madison county started in the Fredericktown Democrat- 
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News of June 4, 1936; the first article of the series on St. 
Francois county appeared in the Bonne Terre Bulletin of 
November 22, 1935, and the sixty-fifth consecutive article 
of this particular series appears in the Bonne Terre Bulletin 
of February 12, 1937. 





Among the articles appearing in the “I Remember” 
column by T. V. Bodine in his newspaper, the Paris Mercury, 
are: a description of the Glenn House, which is now the New 
Jefferson Hotel (January 1, 1937); a description of the Paris 
woolen mills, the largest of several factories that were at 
one time located in Paris (January 15, 1937); sketches of men 
outstanding in the history of Paris between 1870 and 1890, 
which include Judge Theodore Brace and Robert Nall Bodine 
(January 22 and January 29, 1937); and a reminiscent letter 
by T. E. Spencer (February 19, 1937). 





A new department entitled “News Notes From the 
Faculty” by Dr. Jesse E. Wrench was begun in The Missouri 
Alumnus of September, 1936. Valuable sketches of members 
of the faculty of the University of Missouri are appearing 
in this department. 





An article by Homer Bassford entitled “Opening of 
Eugene Field Museum Revives Question of Birthplace’’ 
appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of December 17, 1936. 





The first of a series of biographical sketches appears 
in the Mexico Evening Ledger of November 30, 1936, under 
the heading ‘‘Mexico Biographies.”” The biographies, which 
have been prepared by Herschel Schooley, will form a section 
of the Audrain County Centennial History, which is soon to 
appear in book form. 





A series of historical articles on Washington county, 
compiled by Adella Brekenridge Moore, appears in the Potosi 
Washington County News under the heading ‘‘Romance of 
Fact.” 
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Three historical articles written in the style of a con- 
temporary account by a modern reporter appear in the 
Columbia Missourian of January 26, February 18, and 
February 24, 1937. These articles, which are the first of a 
series of twelve such articles that are to appear in the Mis- 
sourtan, are on the duel fought in 1817 between Thomas Hart 
Benton and Charles Lucas, the arrival of the first steam- 
boat on the Missouri river at Franklin in 1819, and the 
migration to Boon’s Lick between 1816 and 1820. 


An article by Homer Bassford on “Elijah Lovejoy, 
Martyr to Freedom of Press, May Be Honored 100 Years 
After Tragic End” appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of 
January 20, 1937. Lovejoy published his newspaper, the 
Observer, first in St. Louis, and later in Alton, Illinois, where 
he was slain by a mob in 1837. 


Interesting and valuable articles by Charles M. Murray 
entitled “Calls Formerly Could Be Heard From Bird’s Point 
to Cairo,” ‘Soldier Ran From First Steamboat,” and ‘City 
of Charleston Founded Because of Many Indian Troubles”’ 
appear in the Charleston Democrat of December 10, 1936, 
December 24, 1936, and January 14, 1937. 


Mrs. Bertha Carson Amick, great-niece of Kit Carson, 
and her husband, Cliff Amick, operate a filling station anda 
tavern at the north end of the Boonville bridge on U.S. High- 
way 40, where, on almost the same spot, Kit Carson worked 
in a saddle-maker’s shop. In 1825, when only sixteen years 
old, Carson ran away from his apprenticeship in the saddle 
shop in old Franklin to join a caravan headed for the West.— 
From the Boonville Advertiser, January 15, 1937, the St. 
Louis Star-Times, January 15, 1937, the Boonville Daily 
News, January 16, 1937, and the Kansas City Times, January 
22, 1937. 
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An article by A. B. MacDonald on Kit Carson entitled 
“Kit Carson’s Son a Living Link to the Glamorous Frontier 
Days” appears in the Kansas City Star of January 3, 1937. 
Raymond W. Settle of Lamar, Colorado, has found near 
La Junta, Colorado, the only living child of Kit Carson, 
Charles Carson. 





The first of a series of articles on the history of the 
country schools of Caldwell county appears in the Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian of November 19, 1936. Material on 
the history of the schools was collected by the Major Molly 
Chapter, D. A. R., as a part of its project in connection with 
the Caldwell county centennial. 





Articles by J. L. Ferguson entitled “Some Interesting 
Facts in Warrensburg’s Early Life,’’ ‘“There Were Many 
Firsts in This County 100 Years Ago,’ ‘Some Glimpses at 
Firsts in Events, Names in This Area,’”’ and ‘“Two Copies 
of Early Johnson County’s Newspapers Found,” appear in 
the Warrensburg Siar-Journal of December 8, 1936, Decem- 
ber 18, 1936, January 12, 1937, and February 9, 1937, 
respectively. 





The Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian of December 
16, 1936, contains an article on the manner in which the 
Lutheran college at Altenburg, Missouri, the first Lutheran 
college in the United States, has been protected. An effort 
is being made to get one of the Federal organizations to pro- 
vide a permanent shelter for McKendree Chapel, which is the 
oldest Protestant church west of the Mississippi river. 


A short article containing the history of Wilkinson’s 
Mill in Perry county, now torn down, appears in the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian of December 16, 1936. A 
picture of the grave of Charles Ingram, who for several years 
operated the mill, accompanies the article. Charles Ingram 
died in 1843 at the age of seventy-seven. 
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An article on Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, is reprinted from the Milwaukee Journal by 
the Kansas City Times of December 22, 1936. Glenn Frank 
was born at Queen City, Missouri, and later lived at Greentop, 
Missouri. A brother, William Frank, is a member of the 
supreme court of Missouri. 


An article by Robert Birbeck of Stanberry, Missouri, 
entitled “Some Interesting Early Day History of Gentry 
County”’ appears in the Albany Capital of February 4, 1937. 
The article is about Ama-ru-gah, a ghost town that was lo- 
cated near Gentry, Missouri. 


An article entitled ‘‘Nation-Wide Interest Is Marked in 
Growth of University Review’’ appears in the Kansas City 
Times of December 19, 1936. The University Review is the 
publication of the University of Kansas City. 





Interesting information on the Bald Knobbers appears 
in the “Hillbilly Heartbeats’’ column by May Kennedy 
McCord in the Springfield Sunday News and Leader of January 
31, 1937. The article gives an account of the hanging of 
the Walker Knobbers in 1889. 


Three articles on ‘The Problem of Selecting Judges’ 
appear in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 25, 27, 
and 29, 1936. These articles on Missouri’s system of choosing 
judges are by Israel Treiman, associate professor of law at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


The first part of the description by Edwin W. Mills of 
Zebulon M. Pike’s expedition up the Osage river in 1806 
appears in the November, 1936, issue of the Jefferson City 
Missouri Magazine. 
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An interesting article on Ravenswood Farm, which is 
located on U. S. Highway No. 5 between Boonville and 
Bunceton, Missouri, appears in the St. Louis Star-Times of 
February 2, 1937, and the Boonville Advertiser of February 
5, 1937. The shorthorn cattle farm was established by 
Nathaniel Leonard in 1839, and has been continuously 
owned and operated by the Leonard family. Nelson Leonard, 
senior proprietor of Ravenswood Farm, believes it is the only 
shorthorn farm in the world operated for so long a time by 
the same family. 


The October 20, 1936, issue of the Christian College 
Microphone, published at Columbia, Missouri, contains a 
hitherto unpublished poem by Eugene Field entitled “Some of 
My Columbia Friends.” 


Articles by Madelyne Roussin on the burning of the 
Douglass home in Dunklin county during the Civil war 
appear in the Sikeston Standard of November 3, 1936, and 
December 4, 1936. The descriptions of the burning were 
obtained from Aunt Ann Stokes, an ex-slave, and from A. 
T. Douglass, a grandson of the Douglass who owned the 
plantation. 


An interesting reminiscent article by George W. Bailey 
entitled “Events I Remember in the Life of Col. John T. 
Crisp” appears in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette 
of December 16, 1936. 


A long article on Gentryville, Missouri, entitled ‘“Gentry- 
ville Remains as Nineteenth Century Town” appears in the 
St. Joseph News-Press of Jaruary 24, 1937. Gentryville is 
located on Grand river eleven miles south of Albany, Missouri. 
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A picture of a two-room log cabin located near Englewood, 
Missouri, appears in the Columbia Missourian of January 
28, 1937. The cabin was built nearly one hundred years 
ago by Harlem Morgan Brown and is now occupied by his 
two sons. 


A short history of Leadwood, Missouri, reprinted from 
the Leadwood Press, appears in the Potosi Washington County 
News of January 15, 1937, through the courtesy of Miss Gladys 
Tolleson (Mrs. K. K. Kirkland). 


An article on the School of the Ozarks at Point Lookout 
near Hollister, Missouri, appears in the Columbia Missourian 
of February 11, 1937. 


An editorial on the judgment exercised by Pierre Laclede 
in locating the city of St. Louis above the danger of floods 
appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 30, 1937. 


An article by Mrs. Hugh W. Simmerman describing the 
life and hardships of the early settlers of Johnson county 
appears in the Warrensburg Star-Journal of December 11, 
1936. 


The Harrisonville Cass County Democrat of December 17, 
1936, contains a description of MHarrisonville’s business 
district in 1886. The description was reprinted from the 
Cass County Democrat of January 7, 1886. 


Articles on the jails of Cass county, formerly Van Buren 
county, appear in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat 
of December 10 and December 17, 1936. 
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The Macon Chronicle-Herald of December 31, 1936, con- 
tains a history of the Stowe school district, which was or- 
ganized about 1842. The names of many who have attended 
the school are given. 


An article by W. H. E. Reid, professor of dairy husbandry, 
Missouri College of Agriculture, on Missouri as a dairy state 
appears in the June-July, 1936, issue of the Jefferson City 
Missouri Magazine. 





A short article entitled “Old Clipping From Tribune 
Tells of Part Clay County Women Played in the Civil War”’ 
appears in the Liberty Tribune of December 24, 1936. 





An article by Mrs. Barney Fuqua giving the history of 
Salt River Christian Church, located near New London, 
Missouri, appears in the New London Ralls County Record 
of January 8, 1937. 


An article entitled ‘“‘About Daniel Boone’s Famous Lick’”’ 
appears in the Columbia Missourian of February 11, 1937. 





The increased popularity of Missouri history is illus- 
trated by the fact that in the school year of 1927-28 eighteen 
first class high schools in the state offered such courses; 
in 1933-34 there were 215, and in 1934-35 there were 273. 
In the latter year there were 677 first class high schools in 
Missouri.—From the 86th Report of the Public Schools of the 
State of Missouri. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Brookings: A Biography. By Hermann Hagedorn 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. 334 pp.) This 
biography of the remarkable career of the refounder of 
Washington University and the founder of the Washington 
University Medical School and Brookings Institution is es- 
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sentially an interpretation. Robert Brookings, according to 
Mr. Hagedorn, fitted into and at the same time transcended 
the economic and social framework of his time; in this fact 
lies the essence of the author’s interpretation. Yet the book 
is more than a biography. Written against the background 
of the ruthless individualism and awakening social con- 
sciousness of the self-willed, materialistic, magnificently 
achieving, vision-seeing years of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, Mr. Hagedorn’s inter- 
pretation of the expanding personality of Brookings becomes 
at the same time the interpretation of an era. 

The unfolding of the threefold life of Brookings as mer- 
chant, philanthropist, educator and social philosopher, the 
progressive steps by which are evolved Brookings’ ever- 
expanding pattern of living, is the major theme of the book. 
This evolution is indicated by such chapter headings as 
“The Fiddling Dummer,’’ “The Social Being,” “The Mer- 
chant,” “A Figure in St. Louis,” ‘‘Refounding a University,” 
‘‘Maecenas of Research,” ‘‘Price Fixer,” and ‘‘New Frontiers.” 
In these chapters and others, the career of Brookings is fol- 
lowed from his arrival as a youth of seventeen on the water- 
front of St. Louis in 1867 to his death in Washington, D. C., 
and from his apprenticeship as a drummer for Samuel Cupples 
to the refounding of Washington University, the establishment 
of the Medical School, the chairmanship of the war-time Price 
Fixing Committee and the creation of Brookings Institution. 
Mr. Hagedorn at the end of the book thus brilliantly sum- 
marizes his interpretation of the career of the eighty-two- 
year-old Brookings: ‘‘Government, economics, law 
His vision was still widening. He had begun as a go-getter, 
made his first tentative essays in social service in the mood of 
Lady Bountiful, became a patron of education who thought 
in terms of brick and steel; an educator who thought in terms 
of men; expanded at last into a social philosopher, thinking 
in terms of the spirit.”” Yet, in the progressive development 
of the expanding personality of Brookings, it is Brookings 
the philanthropist and social philosopher rather than Brook- 
ings the merchant upon which Mr. Hagedorn places major 
emphasis. 
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In his portrayal of the age of Brookings, of the lusty 
enterprise of a cut-throat era and the phenomenal growth of 
American industry during its breath-taking years, Mr. Hage- 
dorn paints a brilliant and dynamic picture. No doubt his 
enthusiasm for his subject, who, he states, “had no illusions” 
regarding the purposes of trade, ‘‘chased furtune,” “knifed 
his competitors,” and “belonged distinctly to his time,” 
causes him to give the economic background of Brookings’ 
generation rather than Brookings, the merchant, the fuller 
treatment. Of particular interest for their dramatic quality, 
color and scope, are the chapters which describe economic, 
social and cultural St. Louis after the Civil war during the 
sixties, seventies and eighties, the romance of the wooden- 
ware business as demonstrated by the magical growth of the 
St. Louis Cupples Company and the tragi-comic rivalry of 
St. Louis and Chicago for commercial supremacy, a struggle 
in which, says Hagedorn, “not even Rome wrestling with 
Carthage had fought for a richer prize.” 

Written in a verile, pithy, rapidly moving, style with 
decisive, bold strokes of color, Brookings: A Biography is a 
work of finished dramatic and artistic excellence which should 
find wide appeal among both old and young readers. In 
the career and personality of Brookings, Mr. Hagedorn has 
found an outstanding American admirably suited to a com- 
posite expression of his varied dramatic, literary and his- 
torical talents. The reader, however, to derive the greatest 
pleasure from the book must yield himself to the artistry of 
the writer; the work is one to be thoroughly enjoyed rather 
than critically examined. 

An eight-page bibliography and an excellent index are 
useful supplements to the book. 


Township Organization in Missouri. By William L. 
Bradshaw and Milton Garrison (University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. XI, No. 4, October, 1936. 70 pp.) In view of 
the prevalence of the township form of government in Missouri 
since 1872, of the fact that 24 of Missouri’s 114 counties are 
at present organized under the township form of local govern- 
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ment, and of the effort which was made in 1933 by the Mis- 
souri General Assembly to repeal the State’s township or- 
ganization law, this study of the history, operation and 
effectiveness of township organization in Missouri is one which 
should be welcome to students of political science and to all 
public minded Missouri citizens. 

As the authors significantly point out, 20 of the 24 town- 
ship-organized counties in Missouri are situated in the more 
fertile agricultural regions of the northwestern and western 
part of the State and possess a larger total area, a larger 
total and per capita wealth, and a larger valuation per square 
mile than Missouri’s other 85 rural counties, which are or- 
ganized under the county form of local government. The 
findings of the authors are therefore of even more interest 
than the number of township-organized counties would seem 
to indicate. These findings, briefly stated, are: First, that 
township organization, as compared to county organization, 
is less efficient, both in financial administration and in the 
handling of local roads. Second, that township organization 
is not necessarily more democratic nor more convenient. 
Third, that township organization is relatively much more 
expensive than county organization. On the basis of these 
findings, the authors conclude that in Missouri municipal 
township organization should be abandoned in favor of the 
county form of government. 

The study is divided into five chapters. An introductory 
historical chapter traces the development of the congres- 
sional, school and municipal township including the incor- 
poration of municipal townships under the State’s basic 
township law. Chapter II is devoted to an analysis of the 
nature of township organization and of the legal status 
and officers of an incorporated township; Chapter III, to 
township financial administration; Chapter IV, to township 
road activities and Chapter V to a general summary and 
conclusion. 

Sources consulted by the authors include the leading 
authorities and surveys on county and township government 
in the United States, Missouri county histories, statutes, 
court decisions and reports of State, county and township 
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officers. In addition, the writers have made a field survey 
and have thus obtained first-hand data from each of the 24 
township-organized counties, through attendance at the 
annual conventions of county clerks and judges and from 
numerous public officers and agencies associated with town- 
ship activities. 

Dr. Bradshaw is associate professor of political science 
and public law in the University of Missouri. Mr. Garrison, 
a former student of Professor Bradshaw, is superintendant 
of public schools at Alma, Missouri. 


Short Ravelings From a Long Yarn. Or Camp March 
Sketches of the Santa Fe Trail. From the Notes of Richard 
L. Wilson, by Benjamin F. Taylor. (Santa Ana, Cal., Fine 
Arts Press, 1936. 168 pp.) This first reprint of a rare pamphlet 
published in 1847 and of which only one copy is known to 
exist, gives an account of a Santa Fe trading expedition of 
thirty-three wagons which made its way across the plains from 
Independence, Missouri, to New Mexico in 1842. Chiefly 
valuable as a charming and, on the whole, well-written nar- 
rative of life with a Santa Fe caravan during the forties, 
the volume, historically, is of limited significance, since it is 
unedited and omits many facts and details of importance to 
the historian. Examples of outstanding omissions are the 
failure of the author to give the year of the expedition (a 
fact which was determined only after considerable research), 
the full name of the leader of the party, who is referred to 
simply as “Houck,’”’ and the identity of various groups of 
mountain trappers and California emigrants met on the 
plains or overtaken by the caravan. Nevertheless, the volume 
includes numerous vivid and delightful contemporary pen 
pictures of more than literary value, which are marred only 
at times by the poetic exuberance of the author or the “‘literary 
editor." Notable among these are the lively and colorful 
descriptions of the departure of the expedition from Inde- 
pendence, of the military formation of the caravan in times 
of Indian danger, of buffaloes and buffalo hunts, of the breaking 
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of a wild horse on the plains, of the itinerant bands which 
constitute the commerce of the prairies, of Santa Fe traders 
encamped on the trail and of Spanish Santa Fe. 

Typographically, the volume is excellent, with its fine 
quality of paper, its wide margins, beautiful print, illuminated 
letters and attractive tail pieces. But one wonders if the work, 
in view of its limited historical importance, merits the publi- 
cation of such an expensive edition. 





John James Audubon, whose meteoric star cut across 
the horizon of Missouri history during his brief residence at 
Ste. Genevieve prior to the beginning of his world fame as a 
naturalist, is the subject of a new and popularly written 
biography by Constance Rourke. Though written primarily 
for young people, Miss Rourke’s Audubon (New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. 342 pp.) should be 
of equal appeal to adults because of its excellent literary 
style, its authenticity, and the fascination of its subject. 
Miss Rourke has so thoroughly steeped herself in the art of 
Audubon, his life and travels, and the period in which he 
lived that she has achieved not only a spirited biographical 
interpretation but also a vivid and authentic historical work. 





The surprisingly rigorous requirements for graduation 
from the Kirksville, Missouri, State Teachers College in the 
seventies, and proof that Kirksville graduates were required 
to cover one hundred and twenty semester hours at the college 
level by present day measurements in that decade are interest- 
ingly set forth in an article entitled “The Story of a Pioneer 
Teachers College in the Seventies” by John R. Kirk (Kirks- 
ville (?), 1936. 11 pp.). Mr. Kirk, basing his evidence upon 
the ideals and character of Joseph Baldwin, the then president 
of the college, upon tabulated curricula from school catalogs 
of that decade, upon letters from alumni and former students, 
and upon the advanced character of the textbooks used in 
the different courses, offers impressive evidence of the un- 
usually high scholastic standing of Missouri’s first State 
teachers college. 
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A commemorative 28-page pamphlet of the life and 
charities of Father Timothy Dempsey, known as ‘Father 
Tim,” who for more than thirty-seven years served as pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church at Sixth and Biddle streets 
in St. Louis, has been received by the State Historical Society 
from the Reverend James P. Johnston, successor of “Father 
Tim.” Entitled Right Reverend Monsignor Timothy Dempsey 
(St. Louis, Burgess Printing Company, n. d.), the pamphlet 
contains valuable material and many intimate glimpses con- 
cerning the life and character of this outstanding philan- 
thropist. Photographs, newspaper clippings, tributes from 
various organizations and individuals, and notes and anec- 
dotes concerning Father Dempsey by those who knew him 
contribute to the personal touch and appreciative character 
of this interesting pamphlet. 





The diary kept by Henry Lewis, traveler, artist and 
panoramist, while on a voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to St. Louis in the summer of 1848, edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Bertha L. Heilbron, and published in 
the June, September, and December, 1936, issues of Minne- 
sola History, may now be procured in book form. The re- 
print, to which a few additions and revisions have been added, 
is entitled Making a Motion Picture in 1848: Henry Lewis’ 
Journal of a Canoe Voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
St. Louis (St. Paul, Minn., Historical Society, 1936. 58 pp.). 
It contains 58 pages with 10 full page illustrations. 





Proceedings of the Missouri Academy of Science, Vol. I, 
1934-1935. (Columbia, Mo., Published by the Secretary, 
n. d.). This 226-page volume of the proceedings of the re- 
cently organized Missouri Academy of Science contains in- 
formation on the organization of the society, its functions and 
members, and reprints of papers presented by the various 
sections of the Academy at its first annual meeting held in 
Columbia in December, 1934. The membership of the Mis- 
souri Academy of Science is composed of university and college 
teachers of science. 
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The CCC camps of Missouri are the subject of a recent 
University of Missouri doctoral dissertation written by 
Clarence R. Aydelott. Entitled Facts Concerning Enrollees, 
Advisers and the Educational Pro:ram in the CCC Camps of 
Missouri (Columbia, Mo. (?), 1936. 104 pp.) the treatise is 
devoted to an analysis of the educational and social status 
of some 2,746 recruits enrolled in 29 of Missouri’s 54 CCC 
camps in 1936, to a study of the education, experience and 
opinions of all CCC camp instructors, and to an analysis of 
the educational program in the CCC camps in Missouri. 





An annotated, 31-page catalog of the furnishings, manu- 
scripts and personal belongings of Eugene and Julia Field, 
which are housed in the Eugene Field Museum at 634S. 
Broadway, St. Louis, has been compiled by Jesse Powell 
Henry under the title The Eugene Field Shrine 
(St. Louis, 1936). 





“History of Alma, Missouri” (n. p. 1936, 56 pp.), is the 
title of an excellent history of Alma, a town of 361 persons 
in Lafayette county, Missouri, which was founded in 1878. 
The author, Milton Garrison, is superintendent of the Alma 
public schools. He is also co-author of Township Organization 
in Missouri which is reviewed in the current issue of the 
Missouri Historical Review. 


A monthly calendar of important dates in the history 
of Henry county, compiled by A. Loyd Collins of Clinton, 
Missouri, has been presented by the author to the State 
Historical Society. The chronology includes 115 dates which 
range from 1820 to 1936. 





Around a Brass Kettle: The Pioneer in the Middle West, 
by Robert Birbeck (Conception, Mo., Altar and Home Press, 
1936, 38 pp.) contains a general description of pioneer life 
and conditions in northwest Missouri from 1849-1879, and 
other extraneous reminiscences and generalities. 
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A survey of Missouri’s income tax laws and their operation 
and administration from 1861 to 1936, with brief suggestions 
and criticisms of the income tax law as it is now administered 
in Missouri, is the subject of an article by Royal J. Briggs, 
which appeared in the Bulletin of the National Tax Association 
for October, 1936 (pp. 13-21), under the title, “Survey of 
Missouri Income Tax History.” 


“Mark Twain on the Upper Mississippi,” by John T. 
Flanagan, which appears at pages 269-285 of the December, 
1936, issue of Minnesota History, recounts, with many con- 
temporary newspaper excerpts, Mark Twain’s three visits to 
the upper Mississippi, made in 1882, 1886 and 1895. 


Comments by Edmund Wilson on Bernard DeVoto 
appear in The New Republic of February 3, 1937, under the 
heading ‘Complaints: II. Bernard DeVoto.’”’ Mr. Wil- 
son’s complaints embrace DeVoto’s book, Mark Twain’s 
America, in which DeVoto takes issue with Van Wyck Brooks’ 
views on Mark Twain, as set forth in his book, The Ordeal of 
Mark Twain. 


An article by Ralph Coghlan entitled ‘‘Boss Pendergast” 
appears in the Forum for February, 1937. 


An article by Irving Dilliard entitled “‘Missouri’s Boss 
Pendergast” appears in The Nation of December 19, 1936. 


PERSONALS 


ABNER J. ADAIR: Born in Jackson county, Mo.; died 
in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 19, 1937, at the age of sixty-eight. 
He was educated at Woodland College in Independence. 
His early experience in newspaper work was obtained on the 
Kansas City Times and the Independence Sentinel. In 1890, 
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when only twenty-two years old, he established the Oak 
Grove Banner. He purchased the Odessa Democrat in 1909 
and published in until his death. 


James M. Bowers: Born near Ellington, Mo., Mar. 24, 
1865; died in Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 7, 1937. He was edu- 
cated at Hale’s College, Carleton College, Farmington Baptist 
College, Lexington (Kentucky) University and Valparaiso 
Normal Institute. For three years he published the Wayne 
County Journal. He served as representative from Wayne 
county in the 45th, 46th, 47th and 48th General Assemblies. 


Haro_p W. Brown: Born at Sterling, Kan., Sept. 2, 
1881; died at Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 2, 1936. His parents 
moved to Nevada, Missouri, when he was nineteen years 
old. After graduating from the Kansas City Western Dental 
College in 1903, he returned to Nevada to take up the prac- 
tice of dentistry. In 1933 he was appointed adjutant general 
of Missouri by Governor Guy B. Park. Most of General 
Brown’s military career, which covered a period of thirty 
years, was with the Missouri national guard. 


Wiiit1aM T. CARRINGTON: Born in Callaway county, 
Mo., Jan. 23, 1854; died at Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 21, 1937. 
He was educated at Westminster College at Fulton and at the 
State Normal School at Kirksville. While serving as chief 
clerk to the state superintendent of schools from 1883 to 
1887, he founded and published the Missouri School Journal. 
He was president of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
in 1888. He served as state superintendent of schools from 
1899 to 1907, and during his administration worked to have 
a state teachers college established at Springfield. When the 
college was established he was named its first president. He 
had served as high school principal or as superintendent of 
schools in many Missouri cities. At the convention of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in November, 1936, 
he was awarded a medal for outstanding service to education 
in Missouri. Dr. Carrington was also the author of several 
books. 
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James Tuomas Cross: Born in Randolph county, Mo., 
Apr. 16, 1856; died at Moberly, Mo., Feb. 14, 1937. He was 
graduated from the University of Missouri in 1881. He 
taught school several years and then entered the lumber 
business. He moved to Moberly in 1907 and established the 
J. T. Cross Lumber Company. The Methodist Church 
received many valuable gifts from Mr. Cross, who was widely 
known for his philanthropies. The $25,000 Cross Memorial 
Tower on the Central College campus at Fayette, which is 
a part of the college church, was given by Mr. Cross. He 
also donated a $15,000 parsonage to the Fourth Street Method- 
ist Church at Moberly as a memorial to his wife. Mr. Cross 
had served one term as mayor of Moberly. 


ANDREW H. DruNERT: Born near New Truxton, Mo., 
Jan. 1, 1860; died at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3, 1936. He 
attended Central Wesleyan College at Warrenton. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1887. In 1904 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives from Montgomery county and in 
1906 he was elected to the State Senate. 


ROBERT MARSHALL LIvEsAy: Born in Grayson county, 
Va., Jan. 20, 1869(?); died at Versailles, Mo., Feb. 17, 1937. 
He received his education in academies in Virginia, the State 
Normal School at Glasgow, Kentucky, and the law school of 
the University of Virginia. He came to Missouri in 1899 and 
settled in St. Clair county. In 1900 he was elected prosecut- 
ing attorney of St. Clair county, serving one term. In 1903 
he moved to Versailles, Missouri. He served two terms as 
prosecuting attorney of Morgan county, and in 1918 was 
elected to the State Senate from the fourteenth district. 
After serving as state senator he again served two terms as 
prosecuting attorney of Morgan county, being elected for the 
first term in 1926. 


GEORGE ADDISON MAHAN. Born in Marion county, 
Mo., Aug. 6, 1851; died at Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 16, 1936. 
He received his education at Bethel College, Palmyra, Mis- 
souri, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
and at the law school of the University of Indiana. Culver- 
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Stockton College in 1930 and the University of Missouri in 
1933 conferred on him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
In January, 1873, he began the practice of law in Hannibal 
and in 1875 he was elected city attorney. He was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Marion county in 1878, 1880 and 1882. 
In 1886 he was elected a representative to the State legisla- 
ture. Among the valuable donations made to the city of 
Hannibal by the Mahan family are ““The Home” for orphaned 
children, given by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan; Mark Twain's 
boyhood home, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan; and the 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, given on May 
26, 1926, by Mr. and Mrs. Mahan and their son, Dulany. 
Historical markers, bearing inscriptions prepared by the 
State Historical Society, were erected by Mr. Mahan on U. S. 
Highway 36 at all county lines and historic sites between 
Hannibal and St. Joseph. Similar markers were also erected 
in Hannibal. He was actively interested in the rural schools 
of Marion county and offered various awards for scholastic 
and character building projects. During his lifetime he also 
established awards for literary achievement in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. In his will he provided for the establish- 
ment of similar awards at Washington and Lee University 
and at Culver-Stockton College, as well as further providing 
for such awards in Marion county schools. Mr. Mahan had 
been a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
since 1910 and had been a trustee of the Society from Novem- 
ber 19, 1914, to May 9, 1935. He was elected first vice- 
president of the Society on December 7, 1916, and served until 
December 17, 1925, when he was elected president, in which 
capacity he served until his death on December 16, 1936. 


Jor NIcKELL: Born at Browning, Mo., Oct. 25, 1875; 
died at Browning, Mo., Nov. 25, 1936. He received his edu- 
cation in the Browning public schools, Humphreys College, 
and the University of Missouri. He served in the 48th, 
50th and 55th General Assemblies as representative from 
Sullivan county. He had been editor of the Browning Leader- 
Record for twenty-eight years. 
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HERSCHEL TuPEs: Born in Ohio, May 2, 1874; died in 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 30, 1937. He came to Cass county, 
Missouri, with his family in 1880. He was given an appoint- 
ment to West Point when he was seventeen years old, and 
entered the academy a year later. After graduating from 
West Point in 1896, he entered army service. He was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal and was also dec- 
orated by the French with the Croix de Guerre. Colonel 
Tupes was the author of the bayonet manual that is used in 
army instruction. He held an M. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


EpGAR WHITE: Born at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1, 1865; 
died at Macon, Mo., Feb. 9, 1937. He received his education 
at the Elliott school in St. Louis. After leaving school he 
worked two years in St. Louis at the printing trade. His 
family moved to Moberly in the early 80’s and there he was 
employed by the Moberly Daily Monitor. He later set type 
at Linneus, Missouri. In 1889 he was appointed court 
reporter for the 27th Judicial District, retaining this posi- 
tion for ten years. After he resigned as court reporter he 
was connected with several Macon papers. He became news 
editor of the Macon Republican in 1900, and in 1926, while 
he was editor of the Republican, he was awarded a Diploma 
of Merit by John H. Casey, professor of journalism in the 
University of Oklahoma. For the past eight years he has 
been city editor of the Macon Chronicle-Herald. Mr. White 
was instrumental in organizing the Northeast Missouri Press 
Association and had held several offices in the Association, 
serving one term as president. He compiled and edited a 
general history of Macon county, which was published in 
1910. He was a prolific writer and had contributed numerous 
stories to various magazines. 


Mrs. Emma (SIGGINS) WHITE: Died at LaJolla, Cal., 
Dec. 1, 1936, at the age of seventy-nine. She married John 
Barber White in 1882 in Pennsylvania, and came to Kansas 
City in 1892. Mrs. White was instrumental in bringing about 
the construction of the Boys’ Hotel in Kansas City in 1911, 
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and later purchased the site for the Bonoca camp and school 
near Martin City, Missouri. Both institutions were for 
the benefit of self-supporting boys in need of a better environ- 
ment. Holiday House at Boulder, Colorado, which was an 
inexpensive vacation home for employed young women of 
Kansas City, was also sponsored by Mrs. White. She was 
a student of genealogy and history and was the author of 
several genealogical volumes. She was president of the 
Missouri Valley Historical Society from 1923 to 1927, when 
she was elected honorary president. 


Tuomas L. WiLEy: Born at Sullivan, Ill., Oct. 18, 1863; 
died at Cameron, Mo. Dec. 9, 1936. He came to Clinton 
county from Illinois in 1901, and for a time served as mayor 
of Cameron. He served in the 47th, 48th, 49th, and 57th 
General Assemblies. He was a retired farmer. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


BOONVILLE HOPES TO SEE OLD THESPIAN HALL ACCEPTED AS A 
NATIONAL SHRINE 


From the Kansas City Times, January 16, 1937. 


Thespian Hall, located in Boonville, Mo., will become a national 
monument and shrine if plans of the Cooper county residents are worked 
out successfully. . 


Motorists passing through Boonville on highway No. 40 often note 
the imposing looking theater building, which is featured by a colonial 
front. Bs 

The oldest community center building in this part of the country; 
redolent with the age-old charm of swaying dancers, nineteenth century 
panniers; pent-up with stirring memories of pain and death during the 
Civil war, when men lay dying within its portals; convoking poignant 
reminiscences of irretrievable days gone by—Thespian Hall has had a 
grand past. 


July 4, 1857, Thespian Hall was dedicated. Designed not only to 
contain a theater, but clubrooms, a municipal auditorium, a museum 
and a library as well, this old building—more generally known today as 
the Lyric theater—is the oldest theater building west of the Alleghenies, 
according to a survey conducted by the Missouri [State] Historical Society. 


About 1839, according to Cooper county historians, the Boonville 
Thespian Society was presenting plays in their theater, which was called 
“The Thespian Hall.” It was a small cottonwood log structure. The 
early Thespian Society was formed by sixty Boonville men. 

. .And in 1854, a more formal organization of the society took 
' place and it was given the name of “The Boonville Thespian Associa- 
tion”. ; 

Files of Boonville newspapers also show that in 1855, the enthusiasm 
which the society had been developing over the preceding years culminated 
in the incorporation of the ‘‘Boonville Library and Reading Room and 
Thespian Association.’”’ A lot was purchased at the corner of Vine and 
Main streets, shares were sold, and the state declared the property of the 
corporation free from taxation. 

It also is recalled that the raising of money for the building of the hall 
was cleverly managed. The city was induced—because most of the city 
council members were Thespians—to pay $1,000 toward the building in 
return for its use as a public hall, and the Masonic and Odd Fellows lodges 
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were induced to contribute generous sums by similar promises. The plans 
were drawn up, the cost estimated at $10,000, and the contract was let 
in April of 1855. 

July 14, 1855, the cornerstone was laid with considerable ceremony, 
which included a procession up Main street to the site of the building where 
the program was held. 

. . .the expenses of construction mounted from the estimated 
cost af $10,000 to $16,000, which was raised through its members. 

Finally, in July, 1857, the Thespian Hall was finished. The public 
dedication evidently took place July 4, for the evening before a ball was 
held in the building. . . . 

At the outbreak of the Civil war, the Thespian Society was dis- 
banded. As Price, on his second raid into Missouri, approached Boon- 
ville) H. E. W. McDearmon, in command of the Boonville soldiers who 
occupied the hall, barricaded it and prepared to withstand Price’s forces. 
The difference in number was too great and McDearmon surrendered. 

At another time the building was used as a hospital for the wounded 
soldiers and also as a stable for horses. . . 

. About 1906 the hall was complendy remodeled. . . . There 
were opera boxes, too. P 

When the hall was reconstructed it was given the name of Stephens 
Opera House. Many noted stage stars of that period presented their 
shows there while on tour. .. . 

About 1912 the opera house was converted into a motion picture 
theater. . 

. Throughout all the changes, the building has preserved its 
original facade, except for an electric marquee sign. . . . 

It is little wonder, then, that Boonville is making a fight against 
modernization of its historic building. With the same spirit that inspired 
the Thespian Society and Thespian Hall, citizens of Boonville have started 
a campaign to preserve the building. 


.William G. B. Carson of the Washington university drama 
department, St. Louis, says: ‘In Thespian Hall, Boonville has something 
unique. . . . To destroy it would certainly not only be wrong, but 
actually, as a matter of civic policy, most short-sighted.” 

Walter Prichard Eaton of the Yale university department of drama, 
and a recognized national authority on the history of the American stage, 
has written Boonville civic leaders: ‘Thespian Hall is almost a priceless 
relic for the theatrical student. . . . It should be saved as a permanent 
record of what the theater was like almost a century ago. . . .” 


.“In old Thespian Hall, Boonville has a priceless monument 
alvendy eighty years old,’”’ Mr. Shoemaker recently said. “It is to be 
hoped the historic building will be preserved.” 


The support of W. L. Nelson, representative in congress from the 
Cooper county district, has been enlisted by the committee and the matter 
is expected to be brought before this session of the congress.—G. H. 
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[Editor's Note: A pamphlet covering the history of the Thespian 
Society and Thespian Hall and the work of the Thespian Hall Preservation 
Committee to date will be sent free upon request. Those persons interested 
in the preservation of Thespian Hall may obtain a copy of the pamphlet 
by writing the committee which is composed of the following persons in 
Boonville, Missouri: Mrs. A. M. Hitch, chairman, Charles van Raven- 
swaay, secretary, and T. F. Waltz, A. M. Hitch, John H. Windsor, Edward 
W. Sowers, and Helen Zuzak.] 


REMINISCENCES OF ARMY AND HOSPITAL LIFE IN MISSOURI DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 


From an article by Miss Lulu C. Daniel, in the Piedmont Wayne County 
Journal-Banner, February 4, 1937. 


Seventy-five years have rolled by since William Pinkney White, a 
Missouri lad of sixteen, enlisted in the Union army and trudged from his 
Wayne county home to headquarters in St. Louis. But they seem as 
yesterday to the few allowed to read his 22,000-word autobiography 
written in 1913, discovered by his family after his death in 1930, and re- 
discovered a few days ago by Owen Wright, of Piedmont, Mo., in search 
of material for the Missouri Historical Records Survey. 

This narrative, covering the period from the pioneer’s birth in 1845 
until 1913, and written with the salty humor and realistic detail of a Davy 
Crockett on the blank pages of an old ledger, is in the possession of a son, 
Samuel E. White, of Silva, Mo. . 


. . . .Army discipline confronts the lad. And fifty-two years 
later, unable to forget details, Mr. White transfers them to paper. With 
a few bold strokes he sketches three methods of physical punishment, 
evidently shuddering at each one. 


First, stand on your tip toes for two hours, with your thumbs tied 
with a strong cord to a plank as high above your head as you can reach. 
“TI have seen them Loosed—with thumbs Swelled and Nearly Black.” 

Second, place a man astride a one-inch plank, turned edgewise, four 
feet above the ground, bind hands and feet, and keep him there two hours. 
‘This ride was not pleasant.” 

“Third, and the worst of all I think.” Bind a man’s feet together 
and his hands together in front of him. Then make him sit down against 
a tree or a fence with his arms spread apart and his knees closed together. 
Put his arms down around his knees and run a stick through over his 
arms near his elbows and under his knees. This leaves him in a helpless 
condition. He can’t get up. Then take a stick about six inches long and 
about the size of your finger and put it crosswise in his mouth. Force it 
back between the back jaw teeth and tie a string to each end. Draw the 
strings tight and tie them together at the back of his neck. 


“It is what they call Buck and gag. And it was the worst punish- 
ment that ever I saw humanity punished with. I have seen them Sit 
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there for two hours at a time with Blood pouring out of there Mouth. 
They can’t speak, can’t keep the flies and Muskeeters out of there face. 
It was awful.” 

Young William escaped these tortures because most of his brief six 
months in the army was spent in a St. Louis hospital—the New House of 
Refuge, intended for orphans had not the soldiers beat them to it. Here, 
after a long illness and an almost relapse, he finally became convalescent 
and took a keen interest in the cases of others and in the hospital itself 
with its huge 500-gallon brass kettle for hot water and the one lamp hang- 
ing nine feet above the floor in his ward of one hundred patients. 

After watching a bullet cut out of a man he declared: “It’s no job. 
It’s just the no how.”’ But one case of dropsy was so bad he felt all the 
doctors in the world couldn’t keep the man living a week. ‘He was 
Swelled out of all shape or reason. His fingers was just strutted nearly 
as Large as a man’s Arm. He couldn’t see even By trying to pull the 
Eye Lids apart. His Nose was as large as a man’s fist and all over in 
proportion.” ; 

William hovered about this man’s bed, determined to see what was 
done. He couldn’t understand the doctors because they talked in Ger- 
man, but he helped the nurses wrap the man from head to foot in ‘Cotton 
padding Wet with Linement.”” And behold, next morning when the cotton 
was removed the man “was Nothing But Skin and Bone!” 


. . . .And then a new case came into the ward, deeply stirring 
the sympathy of all the men. This new patient, bent down in the hips 
till his face almost touched his knees, waddled through the ward with 
the help of two canes and was put to bed. 


William, as usual, was keen to see what the “‘application’’ would be. 
The doctor had a plank brought in and slipped under the man on the bed. 
Then the doctor and waiter and wardmaster began to press down on his 
head and feet. ‘‘And of all the Hallowing. It was heard all over the 
House and crying and begging for mercy.” Finally they got him “strait” 
but the minute he was released “he crooked himself up again and turned on 
his side and drew his knees up near his face and appeared to get easy.” 


After numerous repetitions the doctor finally pronounced this case 
incurable, and the man was given an honorable discharge. William and 
others, delighted that ‘‘he had got loose from Uncle Sam”’ and was going 
home, watched him waddle through the gates, after showing the guards 
his discharge in a long white envelope. But they were unprepared for 
what followed. 


About ten steps away, the crippled man turned around, straightened 
up, threw away his sticks, raised his right hand as high as he could reach, 
shook his discharge at the guard and declared he wouldn’t take ten thou- 
sand dollars for that. He'd worked about six months for it. ‘Now the 
army can go to hell. I’m going home!” 

“A slick Trick,’’ William declared for ‘“‘he fooled eleven Doctors and 
all us Boys.” 
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NOW SAVE THE GRANT-DENT HOUSE 
An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 26, 1936. 


While the picturesque old house in which Eugene Field, the poet, 
was born, at Broadway and Cerre streets, has been handsomely reha- 
bilitated as a museum, the similar dwelling a short block away, at Fourth 
and Cerre streets, in which U. S. Grant and Julia T. Dent were married, 
has been steadily falling into sorry disrepair. 

For some time, the latter house has been owned by the Grant-Dent 
Memorial Association, which has hoped that in the future it might restore 
the building. The example of what has been done with the Field House, 
under the leadership of Jesse P. Henry, should be an inspiration to renewed 
interest in the preservation of the scene of the wedding of the distinguished 
General and the St. Louis girl. The Field house was saved from the 
wreckers. The Grant-Dent house needs to be saved from time and the 
elements. 

St. Louis was only 81 years old when the red brick residence at Fourth 
and Cerre was erected in 1845. The Field birthplace was built at about 
the same time. Grant was graduated from West Point in 1843 and soon 
was sent from Jefferson Barracks to Zachary Taylor’s army in Texas, 
whence he moved to participate in Gen. Winfield Scott’s historic march 
to Mexico's capital. As a brevet Captain, he was ordered back to Mis- 
sissippi in 1848, but, obtaining leave of absence, he hastened here to marry 
Miss Dent on Aug. 22 of that year. It was six years later that he quit 
the army and came to try his luck at farming on “Hard Scrabble,” the 
80-acre farm given Mrs. Grant by her father, Frederick Dent. For Grant 
there followed the Civil War and the presidency. 

This city has all too few tangible reminders of the past. We need 
to cherish those we still possess. To let the Grant-Dent house decay 
would be a civic calamity. 


LETTERS OF A SETTLER FROM VIRGINIA REFLECT MISSOURI CONDITIONS A 
CENTURY AGO 


Excerpts from the letters of Ethelbert W. Lewis, who came to Missouri 
from Virginia in 1836, written to his brother, William W. Lewis of 
Culpeper County, Virginia, printed in the Kansas City Sfar, January 
21, 1937. 


Jefferson, Mo., Jan. 20th, 1837—Dear Brother: I will now give 
you a short sketch of the news of my adopted land. The first thing in 
mind (as I am now at the seat of government of the state) is the proceed- 
ings of the legislature. The scenes in the capitol are amusing; their pro- 
ceedings are quite interesting to a novelist (!) in legislative proceedings, 
which you know is my case. To acquire a just idea of the drama that is 
acting, you must picture to yourself a room crowded with men seated in 
rows, with tables placed before every man, some writing, some talking, 
and some appearing indifferent to everything around them. This is 
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the arrangement of the members on the floor. Here I falter. I scarcely 
know how to proceed so as to give you anything like an adequate idea of 
the ‘‘Physmagog”’ of the members. You must picture every kind of mortal 
from the serene old statesman to the most rough-hewn backwoodsman; 
with now and then a pert little dandy; there are some more ordinary 
looking men than any in your vicinity—a tribute indeed to the land of 
my adoption. 

It is amusing to hear their speeches; I think some of them could 
be matched by a common school boy. There has been considerable 
excitement on the state bank question; it was before the house eight weeks. 
It passed the lower house yesterday. There is much excitement at present 
on the convention bill. I could give you a long history of such stuff, but 
enough at present. I must not conclude the subject without telling you 
that though we have some very ordinary men, we have also some very 
smart or rather talented men. I will give you an anecdote that really 
happened in the legislature; a Mr. Wilson of Van Buren county, a member 
of the lower house, came to Jefferson to take his seat in the legislature. 
He went into the senate chamber and offered his credentials. They in- 
formed him there of his mistake and told him that he belonged to the other 
house. He replied: ‘“‘D n, I came through there but thought it was 
a grog shop.”’. 





.I know the opinion that many of you Virginians form of 
Missouri. You think that its inhabitants are generally a parcel of ruffians. 
But I have seen more wealth and splendor in one neighborhood here than 
ever I saw in Virginia. 

.I will now give you a faint idea of my opinions of this my 
adopted state. I am so much pleased that I am afraid to commence for 
fear that you will accuse me of exaggeration. I will first tell you to re- 
member that I only speak of the small portion of the state which I have 
seen. I have been in Boone, Howard, Chariton, Cooper and Cole counties, 
besides those that I traveled through in coming to this country. Howard 
is the richest county that I have seen. Land is very high in that county 
and, as to the soil, I don’t believe that it has its superior in America. It 
is mostly very heavy timbered and lies well. Their average crop of corn 
is from 10 to 12 barrels per acre and I have heard of 20. It is mostly well 
watered, which is not common in most parts of the state. It is the greatest 
country for stock of every kind that I ever saw; also for tobacco. There 
is not a great deal more wheat made than is consumed by the citizens, 
though it is a great wheat country. But on account of the country being 
new and the farms small, there is not a great deal sown. I have been: in- 
formed by farmers that where the wheat is well put in, it generally averages 
from 20 to 30 and even 40 bushels per acre, and where it is scratched in 
with shovel ploughs on corn land with probably three furrows in a row, 
from 12 to 20. I know farms here that if they belonged to me, I would 
not give acre per acre for the best farms in Culpeper or Madison counties. 
For fear of censure, I will decline any further remarks on the fertility of the 
country until I have an opportunity of seeing more. 
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I will now give you a sketch of prices current in our land of abundance. 
Wheat is worth $1.00 per Bu., Flour $7.00 per Brl. 

Howard County, Mo., June 12, 1837.—My Dear Brother: I am on 
the eve of starting to Monroe to see our relations. My school expired 
on the first of June. I shant continue in this neighborhood any longer 
than tomorrow, when I bid Howard and its kind and dear friends adieu, 
probably forever, but I think it probable that I shall return to this neigh- 
borhood in the course of a month or two. The patrons made me several 
offers, none of which I felt disposed to accept. I have been offered two 
schools in 8 or 10 miles of here, one of 40, the other of 35 scholars, neither 
of which I expect to engage in. I have another offer of business, con- 
ditionally, which I expect will meet my approbation. 

The glowing prosperity which a short time since epread over this 
plentiful land has become extant and its stead supplied with gloomy 
despondency; every kind of produce is down and nought but despair is 
to be seen on the brow of the trading and speculating community. I 
know some will say it matters not for the speculator, let him break; but 
God forbid, for if the farmer is the bone, the trader is the sinew of our 
Country. Without him what would the farmer do with his produce after 
he makes it. I have been astonished to see many of the leading friends of 
our country (word or two missing) invective the trading community are 
abused. I hope the distress will speedily blow over and all again become 
quiet and flourishing, but indeed I fear that all my hopes will prove 
illusive 


Ethelbert. 


Chariton, November 20th, 1837.—Dear Brother: In accordance 
with your request. . . .I write you this hasty epistle, informing you of 
matters and things in this outlandish part of God’s Creation. 

.I will now endeavor to give you some of Missouri’s passing 
events. Times are dull though rather better than they were a short time 
since. Produce of all kinds is looking up, and money is becoming more 
plentiful. I think the hard times has had very little effect on the minds 
of the body Politic. I have heard of no changes. . . . I am still a 
noisey Little Dem-o-crat. 

.The emigration to this state this fall is unparalleled. The 
road leading west of this is literally crowded with emigrants from every 
part of the U. S. I am in hopes that some of my Culpeper friends will 
ere long ride to this country and view its advantages over Old Mother 
Virginia, that unfavorable impressions may be removed. It is (as I have 
before told you) the country for me. Others must act for themselves. 


E. W. Lewis. 


Chariton, Sept. 24, 1838.—My Dear Brother: .. . .This isa year 
of peculiar abundance in Mo. I have never seen anything that equalled 
its abundant productions. Corn will be almost a drug here. I have 
bought what I want to feed my horse at $0.75 cts. per barrel delivered. 
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The tobacco crop is very fine and it is thought will bring a fine price. 
The more I see of Missouri the better I am pleased. But I advise any 
of my friends who think of migrating to see for themselves. We have 
had a warm dry Sept. and latter part of August, which has caused a great 
deal of ill health on the creek bottoms, though Chariton has been quite 
healthy. 

March 22, 1845.—Dear Brother: I have not much interesting news 
to pen about myself, friends or matters in Missouri. Times are very dull 
and produce very low, money consequently very scarce. My crop of 
hemp so far as the size, etc., is concerned, was very good, but the lint on 
it is remarkably thin and light, not yielding more than half crop; the price 
very low, $2.75 per cwt. being the best that is given. We can’t live at that 
price. The wheat crop looks well. We have had a remarkably warm, 
dry winter. The grass started on the prairies the early part of March and 
stock would have very soon been able to live, but we have had several 
days freezing weather which has entirely caused its disappearance, but 
today is quite warm again. 

I have worked very hard this winter. I hire a Negro, for whom I pay 
$100; and I have kept him at the hemp break and Dangerfield (?) the 
greater part of the time, and I have driven my ox team myself. I have 
hauled upwards of 5,000 rails home from the Missouri bottom about seven 
miles since Christmas. It takes me from sunrise until dark to make a 
load. I haul from 150 to 180 at a load, seasoned cottonwood rails, in 
weight about equal to chestnut. I have to haul up the Missouri bluff 
where it is about as long and steep as the hill from the mill to and to- 
wards Camp’s old place, but a wider, better road to meander up. 

I gather from Abram’s letter that my friends are all Texas annexa- 
tionists and I suppose by joint resolution. I would like for some of them 
to point out the constitutional paragraph for annexing foreign nations, 
joint resolution or otherwise. In that clause perhaps they could find the 
power to charter a national bank. 


E. W. Lewis 


THE BEAUTY OF CURRENT RIVER 


By William Southern, Jr., in the Independence Examiner, December 24, 
1936. 


The Federal Power Commission has refused permission to a Kansas 
City firm to build hydro-electric plants on the Current River. The re- 
fusal is not based on the proper grounds. The commission holds that the 
project is not properly financed. The real grounds on which the refusal 
should be based is the destruction of the unexcelled beauty of the south 
Missouri country. The Current River is one of the most beautiful rivers 
in the world. Tumbling down steep grades, the water is clear as crystal 
and as pure as the snow. It is fed by enormous springs which well up 
from below the mountains and bordered by hills covered with pines and 
cedars. I have stood in a John boat and watched the fishes dart along 
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rocky bottoms ten or fifteen feet below the surface and could count every 
rock paving the bed of the river. I have floated down the stream at night 
with a big pine torch in the front of the boat and seen deer coming to the 
river for a drink, watched their startled eyes reflecting the light and heard 
them crashing through the underbrush as they fled from unknown terrors 
up the mountain. The Current River is one of the few Missouri rivers 
not converted to commercial greed. We plowed up the prairies in our 
greed for grain and our ignorance, and we have dust storms. We have 
slashed our timber and left wrecked hill-sides and destroyed the wealth 
of nature. To convert the beautiful Current River into a series of lakes 


for a minimum of power to feed the dividends of private investors would 
be a crime. 


BUFFALO WALLOW FISHING 
Written by G. W. Bailey in the Brookfield Argus, March 20, 1936. 


My recent letter, “‘Wild Games Days in Linn County”, wherein I 
referred to the fishing in the prairie holes, and compared them to the 
buffalo wallows on the plains, has been published and commented on 
extensively in the country press of North Missouri. We have no proof 
of the buffaloes having made these fishing holes, but during my early 
days’ experience on the west plains from the South Plains of Texas to the 
Dakotas on the north, I heard the old plainsmen, the cattle men, explain 
how the buffaloes would start these prairie holes by wallowing in the low 
lands, and when the rains came they washed away the dirt and left what 
they called buffalo wallows. 

This appears very reasonable, and it is my opinion these early day 
prairie holes in North Missouri were started before the land was plowed, 
as the prairie then was one vast sod of how old no one knew. When the 
farmers came from Virginia and Kentucky, they settled in the timber 
lands, and the prairies were not cultivated until during the latter part of 
the seventies. When the land was plowed, the loose soil soon spoiled our 
fishing holes. On the branch leading out of New Boston, about one- 
fourth a mile from town, was a very large prairie hole where black perch 
were caught in great numbers, while down the stream another one-half 
mile was a buffalo wallow where sun perch were caught. Then over on 
the prairie lands of Dr. S. J. Cantwell, one of the pioneer physicians of 
White Township in Macon County, we boys often fished, and in one 
prairie hole we caught black perch, and in the other one sun perch, but 
from whence they came, and how they were stocked has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Alfred Moore, a well known citizen of east Linn 
County, says on the farm of John Will Pace, about twelve miles north of 
St. Catherine, was a large prairie hole where only cat fish could be caught. 
I visited Dr. Cantweil and spent a day and a night with him at his home in 
Platte county in the fall of 1885, after I had spent considerable time in 
the west plains, and he too agreed with me that it was very probable the 
prairie holes were made by the buffaloes, the same as in the Western 
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country. I also enjoyed many talks with the late Captain John M. 
London, farmer, lawyer and statesman of Macon county, who made many 
trips to the plains country, and as far northwest as Washington and Oregon, 
and was well known as a big game hunter, and Captain London agreed 
with me that the prairie holes in Missouri were nothing more nor less than 
the buffalo wallows so extensively seen in the Midwest. 


MISSOURI'S NEWSPAPER NAMES 
An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 27, 1936. 


A state’s newspaper names no less than its place names are a sub- 
stantial part of its flavor. Missouri has Journals and Ledgers, Gazettes 
and Records, Bulletins and Heralds, Graphics and Enterprises, Reviews 
and Chronicles, Constitutions and Statesmans, as have other states. 
Like others, we have papers with names which suggest speed in news 
transmission—Mercuries and Mails, Expresses and Messengers—and still 
others which indicate vigilance and guardianship of the public welfare. 
In the latter group are the Clinton Eye, the Independence Examiner, 
the Stanberry Headlight, the Ashland Bugle, the Canton Megaphone, 
the Optics of Jericho Springs and Wellsville, the Signals of Chaffee and 
Rosendale, the Reveilles of Camdenton and Memphis and the Sentinels of 
Clarksville, Bosworth, Independence, Oregon, Iberia and Webb City. 


Then there are papers with names which have been taken from the 
world of natural history, among them the Bee of Braymer, the Eagle 
of Bunceton, the Morning Star of Conception, the Comet of Union Star, 
the Avalanche of Tarkio and the Gems of Fillmore, Jameson and Knob- 
noster. Still other out-state Missouri papers with distinctive names 
are the Bloomfield Vindicator, the Buffalo Reflex, the Lathrop Optimist, 
the Lockwood Luminary, the Eminence Current Wave, the Middletown 
Chips and the Platte City Landmark. Distinctive also are those which 
suggest the olden time, such as the West Plains Quill, the Centralia Fire- 
side Guard and the Rustlers of Holt and Clifton Hill and those G. O. P. 
standouts, Lebanon’s Rustic-Republican and Bethany’s Republican- 
Clipper. 


In a category by themselves are the Illmo Jimplicute, whose name has 
been celebrated in story if not in song; the Jackson Cash-Book and the 
Unterrified Democrat, which has held its own at Linn, hard by the shores 
of the Gasconade, through years of party feast and famine. Our favorite? 
Far be it from us to choose, yet we will be spared, we know, if we admit 
that just now we are particularly intrigued by both the Silex Index and 
the Brunswick Brunswicker. But be that as it may, this random sampling 
should be enough to convince the Louisville Courier-Journal that Ken- 
tucky’s newspaper names are no match for Missouri’s—and that is what 
we set out to do. 
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SNIPE HUNTING 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, September 13, 1867. 


Though the bear and wolf no longer range the forests of old Boone, 
nor the deer that was once followed by the anxious hunter and his panting 
hounds no longer leaps from cliff to cliff, yet there is sport to be had in 
that notorious portion of the county called “Terrapin.” 


It was upon the eve of the 2d instant, that six well muscled, broad- 
chested, stout, active and lively individuals of the vicinity of Rocheport 
concluded to go on foot minus both dogs and shooting irons in pursuit of 
the few scattering flocks of snipe inhabiting the swamps of Terrapin near 
Maxwell’s Mill. It was about 8 p. m. when this noble crew evacuated 
the farm house and advanced into the woods, bag in one hand and shavings 
and matches in the other, expecting all the while to come in contact with 
some of the “ferocious” birds. 

It seems that five of this band of hunters had had considerable ex- 
perience in driving these longnecked, bandy-shanked fowls; but the sixth, 
whose native land is on the other side of the waters, knew nothing con- 
cerning the wonderful amusement, though after having listened to miracu- 
lous anecdotes of his old chums had become quite anxious to gain some 
knowledge of the maneuvering requisite to bag the snipe. 


After having advanced for some distance into the woods, quite a 
circuitous route being pursued, until having traveled perhaps five miles 
and not being more than three from the farm house, all hands made a halt 
and commenced building a fire. After erecting quite a heap of logs and 
brush and having perfect combustion of fuel going on, the flames rolling 


like the woods were on fire, the hoop was then placed in the bag and it set 
to catch the game. 


After having parlied for some time over who should hold the bag to 
catch the birds (every one being anxious to perform this wonderful feat) 
it was finally decided that Mr. B., the inexperienced sniper, had better 
perform this act as he would be of little service on a drive. The party 
while marching on to their destined spot of having the sport, held quite a 
lively discussion about the potpie they would have for dinner next day. 
Also telling Mr. B. how to take off snipe heads should the rest of the squad 
become engaged in a large drive. Having created in Mr. B. a passion for 
assisting to devour this new dish, and also causing him to think the task 
of drawing snipe heads would be a very laborious one, he should attempt 
to clean the bag as fast as filled. 

After the inexperienced hunter had been thoroughly acquainted with 
the art of holding the bag and drawing heads he was left alone in the 
woods to await the coming of these small birds. The party of old snipers 
having gone some three hundred yards from the inexperienced hunter, 
made a halt to notice the facility with which he performed his allotted task, 
holding the bag and applying fuel to the fire. The old snipers observing 
the night was not adapted to success in their line concluded to return 
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home and visit the forest on some succeeding evening. Being somewhat 
vexed at the moon not appearing and the stars not being very luminous, 
they advanced home in what was well known during our past war as 
‘double quick time,’’ never thinking of their lone friend. 

The young man holding the bag seems to have become somewhat 
wearied being alone in the woods between the hours of two and three 
o'clock next morning and concluded to absent his post and seek the farm 
house. After having rambled through the woods a distance perhaps of 
two or three miles in a direction from home, became somewhat alarmed and 
began to hollow for help. After having yelled enough to create consider- 
able excitement in the neighborhood and caused several old settlers to 
start in the direction they heard the noise, he concluded he could not 
raise anyone at so late an hour and stopped hollowing and changed his 
course in the direction of home. He was not found by the party in pur- 
suit; but after traveling through the woods and perhaps over the same 
ground several times arrived at the farm house about sunrise next morning. 
Mr. B. came in looking somewhat depressed in spirits, and says he will 
never go sniping any more. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY EUGENE FIELD 


From the Columbia Christian College Microphone, October 20, 1936. 

Judge N. T. Gentry of Columbia, recently found among the school 
books of his foster sister, Mattie Branham, an unpublished poem written 
by Eugene Field. Mattie Branham attended Christian College at the 
same time that Field attended the University of Missouri. 

It was said that Field never looked inside of a text book that year, 
but spent his time writing poetry and playing practical jokes. One of his 
teachers was hard of hearing, and another was nearsighted. At that time 
the town marshal was “‘under a cloud,’”’ and soon left Columbia. 

Two drug stores were then operated in Columbia, one by Dr. S. B. 
Victor, who called himself ‘‘Columbia’s Poet,”” and his store contained 
everything imaginable; and the other by Gilman & Dorsey, who manu- 
factured and extensively advertised a patent medicine called ‘Cohosh 
and Tar.” 

A Columbia physician, often accused of writing too many prescrip- 
tions for whisky, was also one of Field’s acquaintances. So Field wrote a 
poem, entitled, ‘‘Some of My Columbia Friends,” as follows: 


In the deaf man’s class we like to be, 
Because, betwixt you and me. 

He can’t even hear it thunder, 

And never knows when the boys blunder. 


Another Prof. can’t see who’s there, 
So the boys often take a dare, 

And skip his class most any day 
Going to school, that’s my way. 
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The town marshal is a good old lad, 
Who gets the boys when they are bad; 
But he very often shuts his eyes, 

When the boys on him become too wise. 


Dr. Victor keeps and will sell you drugs; 
He also handles lamps, carpets and rugs, 
Canes, fishing poles and jewelry too, 
Everything save something that’s new. 


Books, mats, flour, oats also corn, 

You can find in there ‘sure as you’r born;’ 
But worse than all are his rymes not new, 
Which he repeats and laughs to me and you. 


Gilman & Dorsey sell ‘‘Cohosh and Tar,” 
And make folks think it is by far, 

The only remedy your life to save, 

And make you look both good and brave. 


A Columbia doctor sells you pills, 

That he says are good for all the ills. 
He writes a prescription for whisky too, 
Which is a great help to me and you. 


Your secrets Doc will never tell, 
Not even after you are well. 

So let’s suppose that Doc is right, 
And take his medicine every night. 


v 
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